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A Unique Book 


THE NATURAL 
NUMBER PRIMER 


By DAVID GIBBS, S. B. (Harvard) 


Formerly Superintendent of Schools, Hudson and Groton, Mass., and 
Division Superintendent of Schools, Philippine Islands. 


Cloth. Large 12mo. 107 pages. Illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 


NLIKE all other books, this primer teaches the most elementary 
[| ideas and forms of number and of language, at the same time. It 

may be used either with or independently of the regular reading 

primer. As a Language Primer it develops a practical vocabulary 
and the power of reading and expression. As a Number Primer it teaches 
in a very simple, logical way the first steps in number. It is,easy, and 
appeals to the natural interest of the child in counting, besides being 
adapted to his various capacities. It sets no limit upon his individual 
effort, and gives the widest possible field for oral work and drill. There 
are abundant illustrations and very simple drawings which serve as models 
for the child. Each new term is illustrated and introduced in script. 
Both script and type are sufficiently large to facilitate reading and copying. 
In the footnotes are helpful suggestions for teachers, outlining the oral 
work and blackboard drill. The book will overcome many difficulties now 
commonly found in teaching this subject, and will supplement thoroughly 
and satisfactorily the work of the teacher. 


AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 


Cincinnati 


These New Latin Books 


OF THE 


GILDERSLEEVE-LODGE SERIES 
HAVE MARKED ATTRACTIONS 


Caesar’s Gallic War 


A Practical Book for Working Students. By Harry F. Towne and 
Paut R. Jenks, Instructors in the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. 
The introduction contains a lucid account of Cesar’s life and times, and of the 
organization of the Roman army. The Commentary gives the average student all need- 
ful assistance, and the Syntactical Appendix, a unique and practical feature, greatly fa- 
cilitates his work. Abundant illustrations, plain and in color. 


606 pages. Price, $1.25. 
Writing Latin 


Book Two, Third and Fourth Year Work. By Joan Epmunp 
Bakss, Latin Master in the Hotchkiss School. 


‘* Writing Latin, Book One, Second Year Work,” issued last year, was received with 
marked favor by teachers as being ‘‘ of all elementary Latin Composition books the most 
suitable for second year work.” This book has a similar discriminating quality; its 
method and execution are eminently practical. The lessons are arranged in groups, 
aiming to bring together in treatment things which from the standpoint of English are 
naturally associated, but which are apt to be confounded when studied separately. 

Book One, 89 pages, 50 cents; Book Two, 172 pages, 75 cents. 


Juvenal 
By Harry L. Witson, Associate Professor in Johns Hopkins 
University. 


This book aims (1) to supply the undergraduate who takes up Juvenal for the first 
time with everything needful for the understanding and appreciation of the author, with- 
out doing his thinking for him ; (2) to offer to the advanced student and the teacher assist- 
ance for a more thorough study of the satire. 370 pages ; $1.40. 


For sample pages and further information, 
address 27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publish the BERCY, DU CROQUET, SAUVEUR, and other 
well-known methods for teaching 


FRENCH oti Foreign Languages. 


The French &8nd German methods are up to date and are used in many of the best schools and 
colleges throughout the country. The general stock of imported books is very marge. for we supply 
not only our own publications, but those of al/ publishers at home and abroad. Our ROMANS 
CHOISIS, CONTES CHOISIS, and other series, tastefully printed and low-priced, contain master- 
pieces of French, Spanish and Italian authors. They are used extensively for class reading, many 
having notes in English. 

A complete catalogue of all publications, also of imported books 
and books for gift purposes, will be sent when requested. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


No Other Store. Sixth Avenue and 48th Street, New York. 


HAND MADE SILVER GLASS 


(TRADE MARK.) 
FOR THE TRANSMISSION, DIFFUSION, 
AND DEFLECTION OF LIGHT. 


For Schoolrooms | REDDING, BAIRD & CO., | It is Endorsed 


it has Sole Distributors, by the 
83 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Highest Authorities, 


No Equal. 


A New Series of 


ARITHMETICS 


In 3 Books 


Samples sent for 25c. each. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Prepared in answer to the desire for a t 
series of Graded Lessons in Arithmetic, : 
cessful. The Progressive Arithmetics have also some new features of great educational value. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


Nichols’s Progressive Arithmetic 
Part One, 35 cents; Part Two, 45 cents: Part Three, 55 cents. 


hree-book series combining the plan and methods of the author’s 
that furnishes a book for each school year and which is so suc- 


A SCHOOL 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE, but 
with these pencils, you are giving them 


in his school work. 


A TREE IS KNOWN BY ITS FRUIT 


ALL pencils ought to be as good as those that are stamped DIXON'S 


smelling cedar combined with the blackest and purest graphite, which is absolutely free from 


rit. There is always something to be th 
a ame teacher has is the opportunity to use DIXON'S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


If you will mention this paper, and let us know what particular kind of pencils you are 


looking for, they are yours for the asking. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


BY ITS PENCILS 


that is impossible. When you provide your pupils 
the very best there is: the straightest- grained, sweet- 


ankful for, and among the many blessings that the 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LVItI.—No. 18. 


TEACHERS’ EX AMINATION 
BOOKS A year's questions and answers 
ofthe N. Y. State Uniform Teachers’ Exam- 
inations on all subjects, first, second and third 


The Regents’ 


rades, 3c; all questions and answers 
or i 14 years in any one subject,25¢c; all 23 
subjects for past I years, complete with 
answers, $2.00. 
THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS in any of 
the e'ementary branches for past 12 years, 25; 
answers, 25c; 20 or more copies for school use, 
2c. each, answers free to teacher, 


Review Books 


GRADED EXERCISES IN ARITH- 
METIC for preparing pupils for Common 
Schoo! Examinations, and for grade work 
in allschools. A separate book of examples 
and exere ses in each rade, Price 25c. 
Bok of Answers for all grades, 25c, Address, 
W. Hazleton Smith, 102 Seneca St.,Buffalo,N. Y 


NEW SCHOOL LANTERN 


UP TO DATE Moderate Price 
FITTED FOR Write for 
ACCESSORIES Particulars 


Dept. Four’”’ 


McINTOSH CHICAGO. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-21 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
‘AGENTS FOR 
» ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


Your Theme 


—if you are writing or speaking on any educational 
iy treated by an experiin one or 


subject—is probab 
more articles in the back numbers of 


Zducation 


now in its 24th year. Our complete card -index 
makes entire contents available. Send us your 
subject and we can name and furnish vol. and num- 
ber containing discussion of same. Single copies, 
35 cents. Subscription price, $300 a year. The 
leading monthly magazine of secondary education. 


Send us your entire periodical list for quotation. 


THE PALMER CO., 
50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Fifty two-cent stamps sent us, as a trial 
order, will secure THE EDUCATOR one year, 
(a 48 page prvoiuse:y lilustrated, Dollar Method 
Paper for teachers), 1HE WorLD’s REVIEW 


The Greatest Offer 


one year, (2 16 page Weekly CURRENT Topic 
paper), and a fali series of Our BUSY SEAT 


Ww 


You Ever Heard Of! 


complete subjects. Total value $2.50. 


Fo additional we will send you The Normal 


or and Teachers’ World! year. Ad«ress, 


Inst 
THE EDUCATOR, 102 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 


A TRIP TO THE 


FAR WEST 


Oregon Short Line Railroad 


will afford you all the comforts of home 
from SALT LAKE CITY, or OGDEN, 
through HUNTINGTON, ORE., 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, = San Francisco 


UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT, 


UNEQUALLED SPEED, 
UNRIVALLED COMFORT. 


OREGON SHORT: LINE 


(Yeliowstone National Park Line.) 


Write for beautiful souvenir book on the Park. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
G. P. T. A., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 


Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 


St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


. 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 


Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 


principal ticket office of the 


ompany. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass and Tkt. Act. BOSTON, 


Any Subscriber 


of the J: unNAL OF Epucation who would 
like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending u: ,on a postal card, the name and 
address to1 hich he would like the paper sent, 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO, 


LEARN TO MAKE BASKETS AT HOME 


We furnish a PLAIN RAPHIA 
; COLORED RAPHIA (4 colors) 
COMPLETE OUTFIT, REEDS (2 sizes) 
as follows : RAPHIA NEEDLES 


A Book of Indian Designs, entitled: ‘‘ BASKET MAKING--HOW TO DOIT” 
Postpaid to any point in United States or Canada for $1.00. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 116--120 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Basketry Department 
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Illinois Central Railroad 


Direct Line, Chicago to Omaha, Sioux City, 
St. Louis, Memphis, and New Orleans.:: : : 


% UNSURPASSED TRAIN SERVICE & 


Weekly Tourist Excursions to California via Chicago and 
Omaha in connection with the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railway — Tue Scenic Ling. Also via Cincinnai and 
New Orleans, in connection with Sunset Route. : : : 


For ra‘es and all particulars, address a. . CLAIR, New England Agent 
305 Washington Street, BOSTON 


IN SCHOOL ROOMS 
One of the greatest aids to modern instruction, 
Profitably employed in the study of Astronomy, 
Physical and Commercial Gocaranhy History 
Science, Art and other branches. Every school 
should have one. Illustrated catalogue/ree. 
McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIAN, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


QUICKLY CURES 


Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, and Gatarrh, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COLDS, 

WEAK LUNGS, and Ali Diseases 

of the RESPIKATORY ORGANS. 
A perfect and lasting cure forthe most ob- 
stinate and persistent cases. A pleasant 
and palatable herb. Gives instant relief. 


TRIAL BOX, 10 CENTS. 
Full-size box, 50c. Druggists and by mail. 


Colorado Cough & Catarrh Root Co. 
310 TREMONT TEMPLF, BOSTON, MASS, 


How to Teach Drawing. 

This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day to day.—What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. The 
book is for teachers only, the pupils being 


DRAWING 


with models which can be prepared 
y the teacher and pupils from directions 
given in the book. Teachers are alsu enabled 
to pass an examination in Drawing by study- 
ing this book, The book is substantially 
bound and contains 180 diagrams and illus. 
trations. Price, 3) cents prepaid. 
&@-We have just added a chapter on Color to 
this book, with questions at the bottom of each 
ge for the use of teachers preparing for exam- 
nations, Price of the complete book, prepaid, 
25 cents. Address, W. HAZLETON SMITH, 
102 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Indians of the 


Southwest 


Where they live and how to get there—their homes, 
handicraft and ceremonies — an intensely interesting 
book of more than two hundred pa 
Geo. A. Dorsey, Ph.D., Curator of Anthropology, 
Field Columbian Museum, an authority on the 
Amerind profusely illustrated with half-tones 
from special photos — handsome cover in colors — sent 
anywhere on receipt of fifty cents—valuable for 
schoolroom or library. Address General Passenger 


Office, A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., Chicago. 


A. H, HANSON, General Passenger Agent 


CHICAGO 


Our Specialty: CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


HEN writing to our advertisers, please 
mention “ Journal of Education,’ 
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Journal Kdueation. 


Vol. LVIII. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, NOV. 5, 1903. 


No. 18. 


Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . $2.60 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 
ubs of three or more +.» «+ ($2.00 « year 
in and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 “ 
Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 
Qld subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
wore is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, . . . . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 


BOSTON: 
43 K. 19th Screet. 378 Wabash Ave. 


2)-A Beacon Street. 


A SPUR TO GENIUS. 


BY CHARLES WOODWARD HUTSON, 
Is it my Plutarch that the boy holds there 
l'pon his knees, his soul absorbed in deeds 
Of other races, lands and times and creeds, 
The soft Aegean breeze within his hair, 
And tales of heroes for his daily fare? 
Ah! let him burn to face the haughty Medes, 
And glory in the men that Athens breeds, 
Or thrill at all the odds that Romans dare! 
Hen thus it was that Shakespeare learned to know 
His Timon and his serpent of old Nile; 
And thus Montaigne in wisdom learned to grow, 
And thus the Corsican, who left his isle 
To rule a world, got thews that world to throw. 
My boy may get him something worth his whil?. 
—Selected. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
Presipenr Wooprow Witson, Princeton: The 
school of learning shall be the school of memory and 
of ideal hope. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. J. Jacoby, Milton, Mass.: A 
teacher without a knowledge of psychology will be 
a mere copyist. 

A. L. Ramsey, A. M., M. D., Medical Record :— 
No greater punishment can possibly be inflicted upon 
i child, or a more positive cruelty enforced, than to 
-uhject an unwitting sufferer from some severe type 
of eye strain to the daily routine of a classroom with- 
out the proper glass to relieve that strain. 


Srark SUPERINTENDENT W. W. Stetson, Maine: 
Superintendents should be educational experts. This 
leans that they should be scholars, have professional 
trainiug, including experience in the schoulroom, aid 
be capable of administering a system of schools in 
such a way as to ensure the largest return to the 
communities they serve. 

M. C. Berrinaer, Los Angeles: —If take 
‘Wav from children those objects and interests in 
which they are naturally and spontaneously inter- 
‘sted, that is, take them from their play, and place 
before them other objects and interests which we in 
our adult wisdom think better for them, that is, 
‘‘liool hooks and studies, we are in duty bound to 
‘ee to it that they go at these new things with some 
ieasure of the same natural and spontaneous activ- 
'y that they gave to those which were taken away 
‘rom them. Otherwise, it is possible for the child 
0 he better off out of school. 

SUPERINTENDENT R. Metcaur, Winchester, 
Mass.: In a good school, absence from a single lesson 
Weakens the scholarship of the pupil. Every lesson 
Well taught beeomes the root of the next lesson on 
the same subject. If the first lesson is omitted, the 
Second must necessarily be of little value. If school 
Vere ike many kinds of business, the loss of a few 
lays might work no great harm, but a pupil must 
‘ove forward with his class, or move with many 
reaks which interfere with progress in his studies, 
Hence the importance of absolute regularity in the 
attendance of pupils in the public schools. 


iy. 


TEN SALARY 


STU DLES.—(VL) 


[In Journal of Education, (Boston) October 1 to December 3, 1903.] 


THK MINIMUM SALARY FIGHT. 


BY COL. GEORGE NOX MCCAIN. 


ADDRESS AT PHILADELPHIA, MAY 9, 1903. 
The passage of the Snyder Minimum Salary Bill 
was'a simple but tardy act of justice to a great army 
of talented sons and daughters of this common- 
wealth. The movement came from a remark that 
there were school teachers in Pennsylvania receiving 


a monthly salary as low as $18.50. Only the half’ 


was told in that statement; but from that remark 
grew the movement which culminated in the passage 
vf the Minimum Salary Bill. 

In the first place the work was begun with the 
fixed purpose of securing a definite result if possible. 
lor that reason two elements entered into the work: 
patience and perseverence; and it was largely, as are 
all things at Harrisburg, a thing of politics, often of 
strategy, sometimes of diplomacy. No man who was 
approached for a vote in speaking of the bill but de- 
clared the justice of the claim; although at the same 
time possibly announcing that he would vote against 
the measure. There is nothing that the average 
country politician fears so much as the lash of pub- 
lie criticism. Jor that reason there were a number 
of senators and members who voted against the bill 
against their own convictions, because they were 
under the Jash of criticism from their constituents in 
rural communities who argued that a vote fixing a 
minimum salary of $35.00 per month for every 
school teacher in Pennsylvania meant the raising of 
property yaluation and an increase of taxation. In 
a measure that is true; but in districts which pay 
their school teachers no more than $18.00 a month, 
and some lower than that, there is need for an in- 
crease in property valtiation and an increase in the 
rate of taxation. 

I discovered in making investigations as the work 
proceeded, that there were school teachers receiving 
as low as $16.00 per month—scorcs of them loss than 
$20.00: hundreds less than $25.00, and thousands 
less than $30.00 a month. The average salary paid 
to public school teachers in Pennsylvania (and ‘that 
average includes the teachers of Philadelphia) p'ae d 
Pennsylvania twenty-sixth in the list of states. 
Think of that!—in the commonwealth of Wi'liam 
Penn, when out in the mountain fastnesses of the 
northwest, all along the Pacific dope, out on the 
prairies, that were practically a trackless wildernes: 
when Abraham Lincoln came out of the west, to be- 
come the central figure of the century, these states 
are paying more salary to their schoo! teachers than 
the great commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

In the line of personai experience, I shall never 
forget one day in a county in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. A small blizzard was raging. I drove twenty 
miles and visited five schools. In not one of them 
was the school teacher receiving $25.00 a month. I 
visited one school presided over by a bright-faced 
voung girl who was a graduate of one of our north- 
eastern high schools. That morning she had 
tramped to the schoolhouse, almost a mile; had 
swept it out, kindled a fire, and then gathered her 
brood of perhaps fifteen or twenty children aroun (| 
the big egg stove, taught them there until the shades 


of evening fell; and for that work for one month 
she received $16.50. 

I discovered another very interesting feature in 
the course of that day’s experience and it was, that 
the barbarous, and T might almost say brutal, prac- 
tice of compelling the district school teacher to board 
around among the farmers, still prevails; and I tell 


you that there are fifty districts in the state of Penn- 
sylvania to-day where that relic of the stage-coach 
era, of the canal boat and the Conestoga wagon time 
is still maintained. 

Any school director who, in this age of progress 
and prosperity, forces upon any young woman this 
extremity of niggardly economy to save a few dol- 
lars in tax to his district is so contemptible as to be 
beneath the decent consideration of his fellow-men. 

There are some other odd features connected with 
the passage of this bill. One of them was the fact 
that a member of the House, who had been a school 
teacher and had subsequently been elevated to the 
position of county superintendent, then elected to 
the legislature, not only voted against the measure, 
hut spoke against it; and while he was speaking 
against that measure there reposed in the records of 
the department of public education down stairs an 


appeal written by him when he was county superin- 


tendent asking that something be done to increase 
the salaries of the teachers of the commonwealth. 

It is not necessary to go into the details of how the 
work was accomplished, but I do want to give credit 
io the state political organization for assisting in the 
work and not placing orders against it; and to the 
Philadelphia senators and representatives, every one 
of whom stood up and voted for the measure to the 
Jast man. 

‘The principal aid poss:ble in the passage of the 
bill was the fact that the state to-day is not hamp- 
ered by lack of funds: it is practically debt-free. As 


‘to accomplishing similar results in Philadelphia, 


frankly I feel reluctant to give advice, because it is 
very largely a local issue and not a state issue; but 
1 think it would be well for the committee, or the 
organization having this matter in charge, to adopt 
at the outset the motto of “patience and persever- 
ance.” TI do not believe that anything will be accom- 
plished by rash action of any sort, or prec’p tate 
inethods. Organize effective committees; arm them 
with patience and perseverance, let them become 
thoroughly familiar with the financial conditions of 
Philadelphia, and then when the opportune moment 
arrives, strike!—and strike a blow that will be felt. 

| am a friend of the public schools, becau e I was 
educated in the publie schools. I regard the public 
schools to-day as the safeguard of the nation; not, 
as some would have us believe, a Godless institution. 
| believe that the nations that forgot God dd so be- 
cause they had no public schools. 

lt is their duty, as Dr. Maxwell has pointed out, 
for the public schools to uplift the nation; it is the 
one great power that must uplift and upbuild in the 
coming vears; and we can have no sympathy with the 
man who proposes to reward men and women en- 
gaged in this magnificent work with a pittance that 
is just above that paid to a faithful messenger-boy; 
on a par with the wage paid to a low-browed 
African from the black belt of the South, that comes 
north to work on municipal improvements, and 
lower, perhaps, than that paid some alien from the 
“hoot” of Europe, whose tongue cannot twist a word 
of English, but who comes here and receives a higher 
wage instantly than the salary paid the self-denying 
and noble men and women of the public schools. 

This magnificent audience is an evidence of the 
fact that a new-era is dawning; that light is break- 
ing: the cause is right; it is just; and I can assure 
you that the newspapers of the state and of this city 
will stand beside and behind any movement looking 
toward the advancement of the public schools. It is 
their duty. As I said, the cause is right; at the risk 
of being charged with inappropriate quotation (be- 
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cause I only expected to speak for ten minutes upon 
this subject), let me say in connection with the 
righteousness of the cause in the words of the poet, 


that, 
“Right forever on the scaffold; 
Wrong forever on the throne, 
But that scaffold sways the future 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow 
_ Keeping watch above His own.” 


IN/JUSTICH TO RURAL TEACHERS. 

In Illinois 45 per cent. of the teachers are in rural 
schools. 

The 45 per cent. teach 37 per cent. of all the 
months taught. 

These 45 per cent. teach 34 per cent. of all the 
children in the state. 
Yet they receive but 23 per cent. of the salaries. 

In the largest county in the state—Cook county— 
there are 454 graded schools and 122 ungraded—any 
school in Illinois is “graded” if there are two or 
more teachers,—se that even in Cook county 
(Chicago’s county) there are 122 rural schools, and 
there are rural teachers in Cook county that receive 
as low as $18.00 a month. This is inconceivable, 
only $4.50 a week. 

There are 593 “men” in graded schools in Illinois 
that reccive $890,406 in wages. This is a little 
nore than $1,501 to each man. 

There are 5,825 “women” in ungraded schools, 
and they receive $4,743,494, or a little more than 
$817 a year, or a trifle more than half as much as 
the men. 

In ungraded schools twenty-four “men” get 
$10,702, or $446 a year. 

In ungraded schools 104 “women” receive $35,931, 
or $345 a year. 

In Illinois there is one county that pays some 
women as little as $10.00 a month; one that pays as 
little as $11.00; one as little as $12.00; thirteen as 
little as $15; forty-five as low as $20.00 and above 
$15.00; and only eight counties that do not have 
teachers with salaries as low as $25.00. 

Think what a minimum wage law will do for 
Illinois! 


CHILDREN IN A GREAT CITY. 


BY MAYOR SETH LOW. 


{ Address at Chicago. | 


It is easy enough to’understand why people flock 
into cities in our days. There is a great deal more 
enjoyment to be had, because people like to be with 
their kind. The cities have heretofore let them 
gather, and for the most part house themselves as 
they will. And it is only recently, it seems to me, 
that our cities have waked up to one of the most im- 
portant things that concern any of us, and that is 
the vital necessity of caring for the children of the 
city on the side of play as well as on the side of 
school. 

We have suddenly begun to realize—I say sud- 
denly; I think that is a fair word to use in this con- 
nection—we have suddenly begun to realize the con- 
ditions of life under which the children of a city 
grow up. The confined rooms, the poor light, the 
poor air, the absolute absence of playgrounds, the 
conversion of the street into the only playground the 
child has, is just as unfair to the child as anything 
possibly can be. 

If we want our cities to be well governed, if we 
want this country’'to endure century after century, 
to be the ptide of man of every century to come, these 
cities that are drawing the population into them in 
such multitudes must see to it that the children of 
the city have a fair show. (Applause.) 

All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy in a 
city as well as in the country. All work and no 
chance to play is death to the best instinct of a child. 
And, therefore, it is that the city must not only pro- 
vide schools, but it must, where occasion demands, 
provide playgrounds, and I am glad to say that in the 
city of New York that is being done now with a 
free hand and at the outlay of very many millions of 


dollars, but the city of New York, in all its history, 
has never made a better investment, in my judgment, 
than these playgrounds will prove to be. (Applause.) 
-I ask your attention now to only one other aspect 
of the cities. They draw unto themselves the best 
life, best power of the country from far and near. 
It behooves the cities not tobe receivers only, but 
to be givers. And every city that is worthy of its 
name gives in many forms. I rejoice with the city 
of Chicago, and congratulate it, that within the last 
few years there has been established here a univer- 
sity that is already taking prominent place among 
the universities of the land. (Applause.) 

Whatever may be said of a college, there is no 
place in the world so good for a university as a great 
city, because the city itself affords many facilities 
that cannot be created elsewhere for the advanced 


student, and because, further, the atmosphere of the . 
city is precisely the atmosphere in which the ad- 


vanced student can best do his work. 

Perhaps I can illustrate what I mean by telling to 
you what was said to me when I first moved from 
Brooklyn to New York. I met a lady who said that 
life. in New York always reminded ‘her of that pas- 
sage of “Alice in Wonderland” where Alice, after 
running with great vigor for a little while, suddenly 
stops and says, “Well,” and the queen of the white 
country says, “What is it?’ “Why,” said Alice, “in 
my country when one runs and runs and runs they 
get somewhere.” “Oh,” said the queen of the white 
country, “You have to run and run and run to stay 
where you are.” (Laughter.) 

In other words the atmosphere of a great city is 
charged with vitality, and the man who is to unearth 
any of the secrets of nature, the man who is to add 
to the stores of human knowledge, must be fully 
alive. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


SERIES III. NO. V. 


1N NEW ENGLAND. 


Uolyoke. Though Hartford and Springfield are 
the largest cities in the valley they do not monopv- 
lize the educational zeal, for Holyoke has succeeded 
in doing as much to make her talked about and to 


“make her favorably known as either of them. Here 


Preston W. Search did the last of that supervisory 
work which has made his idealizing of school con- 
ditions in his book of the “International Series upon 
the Ideal School” one of the treasure houses of sug- 
gestive thought, and himself, probably the most 
profitable educational lecturer. that can be put upon 
any program. Here his successor, Louis P. Nash, 
president of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion—the first president from the Connecticut 
Valley in many years—has made as great a local 
reputation for doing things as Mr. Search has made 
a national reputation by saying things, and I know 
of no city that it is more worth while to visit than 
this, which has been Searched and Nashed, if the 
expression will be pardonable, for ten years. In a 
recent editorial we told of the really wonderful work 
that has been done by way of beautifying the school 
buildings, through painting and statuary, by Princi- 
pals Lawrence, Callahan, and others, but the spirit 
of the schools is as delightful as the beauty of the 


schoolrooms. No detail of the work is left un- 
touched by Mr. Nash, whose patience is no more ex- 
hausted than his resources, whose practice mates his 
theories for 365 days in the year. The teachers aré 
notably happy in their work and among themselves. 
Not soon can I forget a most delightful informal re- 
ception at the Highland school at the close of a day’s 
work, when in the kindergarten room, all the teach- 
ers gathered, and, by instrumental and vocal music, 
conversation wise and witty, helped and jollied one 
another in a relishing manner. How impossible all 
this would have been here or anywhere a few years 
ago, how natural to-day! A. E. Winship. 


HERMAN KRUSI, AN AMERICAN PESTA- 
LOZZIAN. 


BY WILL 8S. MONROE. 


We should pause when great men drop from our 
ranks to consider the significance of their lives and 
the helpfulness of their labors. Herman Krusi, Jr., 
who passed away at the home of his son in Alameda, 
California, in May of this year, and whose remains 
have quite lately been transferred to Oswego, New 
York, for final repose, was, in many respects, a com- 
manding figure in the history of American educa- 
tion during the last half of the past century. 

His father, Herman Krusi, Sr., was, for more than 
sixteen years, associated with the distinguished Pes- 
talozzi in his famous educational labors at Burgdorf 
and Yverdon. In the latter Swiss town Herman 
Krusi, Jr., was born in the year 1817. He was pre- 
pared for teaching in the normal school at Gais, 
Switzerland, organized by his father; and, after com- 
pleting the course of instruction, he taught for a 
time under his father’s direction. He subsequently 
supplemented his school training by studies in Ger- 
many—at Berlin and Dresden. 

Oharles Mayo and his sister had spent some 
months at Yverdon, during the most prosperous 
days of the institute, and they subsequently opened 
a school in England-——-at Chem in Surrey—on the 
Pestalozzian plan. Krusi was called hither as a 
teacher. After three years he was called to the 
normal department of the Home and Colonial 
school in London. While here he perfected his sys- 
tem of inventive drawing. William J. Whittaker, 
who subsequently came to Boston as principal of the 
School of Design—and later occupied a similar post 
in Philadelphia—-was at this time a student in the 
Home and Colonial school. 

Mr. Whittaker, upon the completion of his studies, 
had come to America, and had interested William 
Russell, then in charge of a teachers’ seminary in 
New Hampshire, in the young Swiss disciple of 
Pestalozzi. The seminary was moved to Lancaster, 
Mass., in 1853. Besides Whittaker, Dana P. Col- 
burn, afterwards principal of the Rhode Island nor- 
mal school, and Sanborn Tenny, for many years a 
professor in Amherst College, were teachers in Rus- 
sell’s private seminary. Whittaker’s enthusiasm for 
the Swiss schoolmaster induced Russell to offer 
Krusi a position in the seminary, which he accepied 
in 1853. Mr. Krusi has himself told me that the 
reading of several of Horace Mann’s reports of the 
state board of education in Massachusetts—and 


GOOD TEACHING OF OLD. 


Andrew S. Draper, President University of Illinois: Let us not forget that there was real teaching 
before there was much educational philosophy, and before methods were reduced to forms and expressed in 
rules. This does not discredit the philosophies, and it is not a reflection on the training in methods which 


have saved us from chaos in the centres of population and in the large schools at least. 


the primitive schools had easier tasks than we have. 


It only means that 


They could stir enthusiasm easier than we. Teaching depends on the interest of the pupil. The inter- 
est of the pupil depends on the adaptation of the subject and the spirit of the teacher. The trouble with 
the greater number of children in our larger schools is that they never gain enthusiasm over anything, 
They live just ordinary, dronish, dead level lives because not touched with the vital spark which would start 
their machinery into action. The teacher of the early schools worked directly with the individual pupil, 
understood him better, and was more easily able to do the things which would fire his soul, for the schools 


were small.—Selected. 
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notably the seventh—which came to his attention 
during his six years’ experience in England, did most 
to persuade him to accept a call to the new world. 

During his years at Lancaster he was engaged in 
institute work in Massachusetts, and he had as col- 
leagues in the institute work two of his countrymen 
—louis Agassiz and Arnold Guyot. The organiza- 
tion of state normal schools in Massachusetts, and 
the liberal course adopted by the commonwealth in 
establishing scholarships in her colleges for the 
benefit of young men intending to prepare themselves 
for the business of teaching, made unnecessary a pri- 
vate seminary of the nature of Mr. Russell’s. It was 
accordingly abolished; and in 1857 Mr. Krusi con- 
nected himself for a period of two years with the 
newly-organized state normal school at Trenton, 
New Jersey. The years of 1859 to 1862 were passed 
in Massachusetts, during which time he was engaged 
again in state institute work. 

In 1862 the late Dr. E. A. Sheldon organized the 
state normal school at Oswego, New York, and Mr. 
Krusi was called as his first associate. Here he re- 
mained for twenty-five years. His work was an 
adaptation of Pestalozzian principles to American 
conditions, and this with phenomenal success. His 
personality became a part and parcel of the great in- 
stitution which was building at Oswego. Hollis in 
his “Oswego movement” says of Krusi: “His manner 
of presentation was clear and logical, but withal 
charmingly frank, and a genial humor constantly 
played about the topic of the hour.” 

Principal W. A. Baldwin, of the Hyannis normal 

school, says that Mr. Krusi never grew old, but was 
always ready for the latest and best educational 
thought. It was this fact that made him such an 
acceptable professional teacher for more than fifty 
years. 
' Mr. Krusi’s contributions to educational literature 
consisted of a system of drawing based on the Pesta- 
lozzian plan, and a valuable work on the life, work, 
and influence of Pestalozzi (American Book Com- 
pany). Although retired from the active work of 
the schoolroom for more than fifteen years past, Mr. 
Krusi never lost his keen and intelligent interest in 
the cause to which he had consecrated nearly three- 
score years. 


SHE ANSWERED AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


I met Miss M—- at an association in Manitoba. A 
little woman, a young teacher, only eighteen months cut 
of a short term normal school. 

“What kind of a school have you?” 

“A rural school.” 

“How far from the railroad?” 

“Nine miles.” 

“How large a school?” 

“Sixty-eight.”’ 

“Whew! All grades?” 

“Yes, and all ages from four to seventeen, but I like 
it. It is my second school. My first was too small. 
Highest number six, lowest two. I was melancholy, 
lonesome, disgusted with life all the time. Then I saw 
an advertisement. ‘Wanted, teacher for a large school, 
a normal graduate who wants enough to do. Pay $500 
a year, board $99 a year.’ That met my case exactly. I 
applied and got the position. I like it. It is hard work, 
but there’s no worry. There is no chance for melan- 
choly at B——.” 

Then she told me of the ways and means, the arts and 
devices, she had to resort to. Think of it! A mixed 


school with sixty-eight pupils, but to hear her tell of it 
you would think it was the greatest fun on earth, and 
only fun. And I can believe it. There is no such fun as 
a lot of work to those who like it. Pity the one who 
does not like it. 


INEVITABLE GRANDEUR. 


BY ELLIS H. ROBERTS, 
T: easurer of the United States. 


_ Before two decades pass we shall add to our popula- 
tion more than the present total population of any other 
country in the world, save Russia, India, and China, 
and possibly Germany. Our wealth will increase in a 
still larger ratio. Already our achievements lift the 
Republic to a foremost place in our foreign relations. 
What has been gained in twenty years past is the seed 
for the grander harvests of the future. America’s con- 
tributions to civilization, to the amelioration of mankind, 
to the peace of the world, will grow and not diminish, 
and her rank among the nations must move forward to 
ee in all that is noblest and most worthy.—Ex- 
ct. 


A THANKSGIVING EXERCISE. 


BY ELIZABETH M, HADLEY. 


Decorate the room with flags, pine boughs, evergreen, 
corn, Jack o’ Lanterns, etc. Upon the blackboard 
sketch the Mayflower, Pilgrim houses, chairs, Peregrine 
White’s cradle, kettles, lanterns, etc. Also outline a 
map showing Pilgrims’ starting point, route and landing 
places. The Pilgrims wear dark clothes; the girls caps, 
kerchiefs and cuffs of white paper, and the boys round 
collars and cuffs of the same material. The Dutch girl’s 
costume can be copied from prints, and may be mostly 
of tissue paper. Old English costume for boys and girls 
may also be copied from prints, and made of tissue 
paper. 

Let those who are to take part file in, the boys going 
to the right; and the girls to the left; at the back of the 
room they meet and march by twos down the middle 
aisle to the stage, at the back of which they again sep- 
arate and arrange themselves in a semi-circle. 

All recite.— 


When November's gusty breezes 
Shake the branches bare and brown, 
And you hear on sunny uplands, 
Ripened nuts come dropping down, 
While the loaded wains are creaking 
*Neath a load they scarce can hold, 
And you see each bin and storehouse 
Brimming o’er with Nature’s gold, 
Then the nation’s sons and daughters, 
Wheresoe’er their feet may stray, 
Turn their eager footsteps homeward, 
There to keep Thanksgiving day. 


(As each child recites, he steps to the front, and when 
he has spoken returns to his place in the semi-circle.) 

1. Thanksgiving Day is one of the oldest festivals of 
which we have any knowledge, and ith origin is lost in 
the days of myth and fable. But we know that each 
autumn the Romans held Thanksgiving feasts in honor 
of the goddess Ceres, while the Greeks at about the same 
time honored Demeter in the same fashion. 

2. The Israelities, too, set apart days for Thanks- 
giving. 

3. The oldest recorded one is the “Feast of Taber- 
nacles.” 

4. In later times these days have been appointed for 
deliverance from evil, famine, drouth, perhaps an enemy, 
or for some special blessing received. 

Dutch Girl: We had a Thanksgiving day in Leyden, 
October 3, 1575, the first anniversary after its siege by 
the Spaniards. 

English Boy: September 3, 1588, was a day of Thanks- 
giving in my country, for the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. 

English Girl: Another English Thanksgiving day 
was February 27, 1872, to give thanks for the restoration 
to health of the Prince of Wales. 

Second English Girl: June 27, 1887, was Thanksgiving 
day in England, for the Queen’s Jubilee. 

Pilgrim boys and girls: Thanksgivings in this coun- 
try date from the first settlement of the country, and 
we, the Pilgrim boys and girls, have come to tell you 
why we kept those days, almost three hundred years ago. 

Boy from Popham Colony: I am not a Pilgrim, but I 
helped keep the first Thanksgiving in what is now the 
United States. I belonged to the Popham colony that 
settled at the mouth of the Kennebec river, in Maine, in 
1607. That winter we nearly died of cold and hunger, 
and in the spring when a ship appeared we had a day of 
Thanksgiving, but soon, discouraged, we went back to 
England. 

First Girl. We, too, suffered from cold and hunger, 
so much, indeed, that we always spoke of that winter as 
the “starving time.” But not one of us thought of 
giving up and going back to England, not even when 
half our number died. 

First Boy: We were brave men and women, and the 
living, like real soldiers, closed up the,ranks when their 
friends and neighbors fell by the way. 

Second Boy: In the spring we worked hard, and 
planted corn, peas and barley. 

Second Girl: When autumn came we had such a fine 
crop that our good Governor Bradford appointed a day 
of Thanksgiving. 

Third Boy: Perhaps you wouldn’t think we had much 
for which to give thanks. There were but twenty acres 
of corn and six each of peas and barley. But we knew 
there would be enough food to keep us through the long 
winter, and there would be no “starving time” again. 
Besides we had warm houses and comfortable clothes, 
so we “thanked God and took courage” and kept the 
day. 

Third Girl: Our next Thanksgiving day was in 1623. 
It was so dry and hot that summer that we feared our 


crops would die, so we appointed a day for fasting and 
prayer, and for nine hours we besought God to help us. 

Fourth Girl: At first it was bright sunshine. Then 
there came little clouds, and by and by the rain began 
to fall and our crops were saved. 

Fourth Boy: The Indians, who knew what we were 
doing, said, when it began to rain, “The God of the 
white man has heard their prayers.” 

Fifth Boy: In 1633 Massachusetts Bay Colony set 
apart a day for Thanksgiving. 

Sixth Boy: William Kieft, governor of New Nether- 
lands, appointed a Thanksgiving day in 1644, and again 
in 1645. 

Seventh Boy: In 1655 Peter Stuyvesant appointed a 
Thanksgiving day for victory obtained over the Swedes 
around Delaware Bay. 

Eighth Boy: The first national Thanksgiving was for 
the declaration of peace in 1784. 

Fifth Girl: Thanksgiving day was held in .1789 to 
commemorate the adoption of the Constitution. 

Sixth Girl: In 1795 Washington appointed a day of 
Thanksgiving for the suppression of the “Whiskey In- 
surrection.” 

Ninth Boy: <A day of Thanksgiving was appointed at 
the conclusion of the second war with England, in 1814. 

Seventh Girl: After 1817 Thanksgiving days were ap- 
pointed by the different governors of the states, but 
since 1863 it has been a national holiday, appointed by 
the president, and supplemented by the governors. 

All (the Pilgrims): We believe that each one who 
truly loves his country will do his best to perpetuate and 
honor the day. 

Recitation: “The First Thanksgiving,” M. Johnson. 
School: — 


We always keep Thanksgiving 
With Nature’s best of cheer, 
And so to-day we welcome 
The Pilgrim children here. 
{For the following blackboard exercise have children 
from one of the lower grades. ] 


BLACKBOARD EXERCISES. 


(From map and sketches.) 
First Child (pointing to starting point of the May- 

flower ):— 

This is the land so far away, 

Where started the germ of Thanksgiving Day. 
Second Child (points to Pilgrims) :— 

These are Pilgrims who sailed the sea, 

To found a nation for you and me. 
Third Child (Picture of Mayflower) :— 

This is the Mayflower, staunch and true, 

In which they sailed o’er the ocean blue. 
Fourth Child:— 

This is the route, where day by day 

To an unknown country they made their way. 


Fifth Child (Plymouth - Rock) :— 
Here is the rock on which they stood, 
And called the land they had come to, “Good. ’ 


Sixth Child: — 
Here is a house of logs and clay, 
To shelter from cold they built one day. 


Seventh Child (Portrait of Miles Standish) :— 
Here is the captain of great renown, 
Stout Miles Standish of Plymouth town. 


Eighth Child (John Alden and Priscilla) :— 
Here’ is Priscilla, the shy little elf, 
And John Alden, she told to “Speak for himself.’’ 


Ninth Child: — 
Here are the chairs, still safely kept, 
And the cradle where baby Peregrine slept. 


Tenth Child:— 
Would you like to see more, then come with me 
To that old town standing beside the sea, 
There you will find them, things galore, 
The Pilgrims bere to the new world’s shore. 


School sing. Air: ‘America.’ 
Ruler of land and sea, 
Hear as we lift to Thee, 
Our hearts alway. 
For guidance through life’s maze, 
For health and length of days, 
We come with songs of praise, 
Thanksgiving Day. 


The work of the elementary school should be con- 
fined to preparing the child for an intelligent ap- 
prenticeship to the trade by which he is to live, to 
give him a taste for his future occupation; with this 
in view the teacher should never forget that the best 
way to make a workman like his work is to make 
him understand it.—Report to French Government. 
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OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN LITER- 


BY CHARLES B. KELLEY, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Birthplace.— Haverhill, Mass. 
Education.—Common Schools. 

Editor. 


(1807—1892.) 


Life. , Secretary Anti-Slavery Society. 
rl Signer of Anti-Slavery Declaration. 
f ( Legends of New Eng- 
| land. 
Old Portraits and Mod- 
Prose. ern Sketches. 


| Supernaturalism in New 
England. 

( Moll Pitcher. 

Mogg Megone. 

Voices of Freedom. 

The Panorama 
Other Poems. 

In War Time and Other 
Poems. 

Snow Bound. 

The Tent on the Beach. 

Among the Hills. 


Literary Works. { and 


Poetry. ¢ 


Miriam and Other 

Poems. 

The Pennsylvania Pil- 
| grim. 


Masterpiece.—Snow Bound. 

Criticism.—Whittier is the lyrical poet, par ex- 
cellence, of America, and the best of his lyrics have 
a nerve, swing, and fire which imparts to the reader 
a Share of che writer’s enthusiasm.—North British 
Review. 


* Copyrighted, 1897. 


A COMPARISON OF THE LANGUAGE OF 
HOME WITH THAT OF VIRGIL. 


BY F. E, STRATTON, PH D., CARLETON COLLEGE. 

Do those of us who have the pleasure of teaching 
both the Iliad and the Aeneid, often to the same 
pupils, take pains to see that our pupils feel and real- 
ize the différence between the language of Homer 
and that of Virgil? ; 

Both wrote in dactylic hexameter, both sang of 
the same general subject, the siege of Troy. One 
had the advantage of writing hundreds of years 
after the other, but both undoubtedly made free use 
of materials which had been composed before their 
time and which had become common literary prop- 
erty. One gave us what Professer Seymour calls a 
natural epic; the other a literary epic. One aimed at 
the delectation of the general crowd, the hoi polloi; 
the other strove first and foremost to please the court 
of Augustus. 

Tt is natural thot the language of Homer should 
be light and trp; ing, and that of Virgil, slow an.| 
majestic. A parison of the first three books of 
the Iliad, comtai ing (if we inelude the “Catalogue’) 
1,949 verses, w. hh the fifth and sixth books of the 
Aeneid, containirg 1,772 verses, will show the lan- 
guage to possess those characteristics. 

We find in the first book of the Iliad 23142 
dactyls, in the second 3,158, and in the third, 1 713: 
making in the three books 7.214 dactyls, or 61°2-3 
per cent. nearly; while in the fifth book of the Aenei«| 
only 2,388, and in the sixth book 2,461, making 4.819 
dactyls in all, or 45 1-2 per cent. nearly. In the 
three books of Homer under comparison we find but 
eight verses containing only one dactyl each. while 
in Virgil we find 131. In Homer there are 340 
five dactyls each, in Virgil twenty- 

In this again we sce that the lan- 
guage of Homer is more sprightly and democratic 
than that of the Augustan poet. 

We should expect the earlier poet to leave us more 
crudities, and in this we are not disappointed. In 
the first three books of the Iliad, including the Cata- 
logue, we find 113 spondaiec verses, while in the 
Aeneid V. and VI. we find but two. B. 544 is 
unique in that it contains no dactyl. So far as I 


verses containing 
seven such verses. 


know, this is the only line in that part of these poems 
usually read in secondary schools which contains no 
dactyl. 

It might be remarked in passing, that one of 
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Homer’s sponc: ic ine , A. 439, is a most beautiful 
‘example of onomatupocia, that is “the sound an echo 
to the sense.” 

In placing this comparison before classical readers, 
I am not trying to magnify the importance of sean- 
sion to the neglect of weightier matters, but I am 
convinced that pupils often fail to remember the 
meanings of words which they have met because 
they have not pronounced the words. The pupil has 
not been required to read or scan, hence he mistakes 
numine for nomine, lucos for losos; forms of é6éAa 
for those of }Adov. Who has not encountered 
such errors? An accurate pronunciation of the 
word would make such a mistake impossible. The 
pupil loses much of the melody and consequent pleas- 
ure in reading Homer and Virgil if he cannot scan 
easily, accurately, and fluently. Not in the monot- 
onous sing-song, which is spiritless; but with intona- 
tion and pauses which shall bring out the sense. To 
this end the writer has found it advantageous to have 
the pupil scan after he has translated the passage 
rather than before. 


MIGRATING BIRDS. — ( 11.) 


BY G. W. FIELD. 


GOLDFINCHES. 


How happens it that all birds are not forced to 
go south to find the proper food? Why is it that 
flocks of goldfinches remain with us the year round? 
We can readily recognize them in summer by the 
bright golden body and black wings and the black 
cap; but in winter they are not so brightly arrayed, 
the prevailing color then is very properly old gold 
with brown trimmings, more in harmony with the 
browns and dead grass color of the fields. 

Have you noticed what sort of food the goldfinch 
eats? If not, do not fail to do so at the first oppor- 
tunity. Be on the lookout for that small flock of 
birds of about canary bird size which travels from 
field to field, tree to tree with a teetering flight, and 
a merry tee-ter tee tee at every teeter. Follow them 
and learn for what they are hunting. Perhaps you 
have noticed that the goldfinch is usually the last 
hird to build its nest, postponing housebuilding un- 
til after the Fourth of July, not because he is slow 
in making up his mind or lazy or afraid the guns 
and torpedoes will disturb his family, but because 
Nature is a good provider and does not allow the 
young birds to be hatched until food is abundant. 
Can you tell the rest of the story? What is the food 
and why is it advantageous for the goldfinch to put 
off nesting for a month to six weeks after the other 
birds? Can you judge from the shape of the gold- 
finch’s bill the nature of its food? What other birds 
have similar bills? From the shape of the bill, and 
the general shape of the body, feet, ete.. you can by 
study of a collection of stuffed birds tell which ones 
are the relatives of the goldfinch, which are his 
cousins, his playmates, ete-—The Nature Guard, 
Kingston, R, I, 1 


INDUSTRIES.—(L11.) 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 


SUGAR. 


Sugar comes from four sources—sugar cane, sugar 
beet, sugar maple, and sorghum. 2 

Though the maple tree yields excellent sugar, ani 
sorghum a very tasty syrup, yet so small a portion 
of the world’s crop of sugar and syrup comes frou, 
these sources, that they are scarcely thought of a< 
sugar producers. 

The great bulk of the world’s crop comes from 
the sugar cane and the sugar beet. A great change, 
however, has taken place in the amount of sugar 
produced from these two sources. 

Vifty years ago, ninety-five per cent. of the world’s 
crop came from the cane, and only 5 per cent. from 
the beet. At that time, nineteen pounds of cane 
sugar were produced to every pound of beet sugar. 

But in 1900, only 34 per cent. of the world’s crop 
was from the cane, while 66 per cent. was from the 
beet. For every pound of cane sugar produced in 
that year, there were two pounds of beet sugar pro- 
duced. This is very significant, as it shows that the 
sugar crop of the world is being raised less and les; 
in the tropical-zone—where the cane thrives best. 
and more and more in the temperate zone—where 
the beet is easily grown. 

A GIGANTIC GRASS. 


The sugar cane is a gigantic grass, growing from 
nine to fifteen feet in height. It has long léaves, not 
unlike those of the corn plant. The stalk has several 
joints, or nodes, and under the leaf at each joint is 
a bud, or eye, that contains the germ of the future 
cane. 

Ridges are made in the soil of the cane field about 
seven fect apart, and in the top of these ridges, sec- 
tions of cane are buried. From the buds, or eyes, 
on this buried cane, the new cane crop grows. 

The cane is ready for cutting when it is about 
nine months old, as then it is quite full of sweet 
juices. The yield of cane is from twenty to forty 
tons to the acre, according to the soil and the season. 
The cutting is done from October to January. For 
four full months the cane field is a busy place. 

At the sugar mill, the juices are pressed from the 
cane by running it between great heavy rollers. The 
juices are then boiled, and clarified by the use of 
slacked lime. Part of the product, after further 
boiling, becomes the raw sugar of commerce, while 
another part remains as molasses. 


CANE SUGAR COUNTRIES. 


The countries that produced the most cane sugar 
in 1900, and the amount they produced (according 
to Willet and Gray’s Report), are as follows:— 


Tons. 
132,000 
122,000 


(Carefully locate these countries on the map.) 

The portions of the United States where cane 
sugar is produced are Louisiana, Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines. Louisiana thinks it has enoug) 
sugar land to produce all the sugar that this country 
ean use. But only a portion of this land is as yet 
utilized for cane planting. Cane at the factory in 
Louisiana is worth from $60 to $80 an acre, which 
is a very profitable crop. A large sugar mill r- 
quires from 1,000 to 1,500 tons of cane a day. 

SUGAR REFINING. 


‘The raw, or brown, sugar must be refined, and thr 
sugar and molasses refining industries of the Unit 4 
States are very extensive. The value of their pro 
ducts in 1900 was $240,000,000. 

“Sugar refining is the leading manufacturing i" 
dustry of Brooklyn, Bogton. New Orleans, and S: 
Francisco; and the second in Philadelphia.”—Mav- 
farlane. 
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The sugar refineries of Brooklyn produce more 
than twice as much as those of Philadelphia, three 
times as much as New Orleans, and five times as 
much as Boston. 


\ 


| | 


{By Courtesy of J)linois Central Railroad.) 
GROWING SUGAR CANE. 

Havermeyer, Spreckels, Oxnard, etc.,—great sugar 

refiners—are almost household names in America. 
THE SUGAR BEET 

was brought into prominence in Europe in the time 
of Napoleon. He offered $200,000 to the scientist 
who would make it possible to substitute beets for 
cane in the production of sugar. By 1830, France 
had fifty-eight beet sugar factories in operation, 
producing fourteen million pounds. By 1860, it tad 
336 factories, producing 275 million pounds. Thus 
rapidly did the industry develop in France. 

‘The beet-sugar countries of Europe, and the 
amount they produced in 1900, are as follows:— 


Tons. 


The United States did not enter upon the beet 
sugar industry until much later than Europe. But 
this country has large sections where the beet can 
be grown as successfully as there. 

The plant requires a rich and moist soil in its 
early days; while warm, sunshiny weather is needed 
when it is maturing, that its cells may be filled with 
sugar. And many of the western states can furn'sh 
just such conditions. ‘The long, sun-filled autumn 
days of the prairie states are peculiarly favorable to 
the sweetening of the beet. 

New York state has a beet sugar belt; so has 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. But the three 
states in which the largest beet sugar industries are 
located are California, Nebraska, and Colorado. 
Three great factories of the American Beet Sugar 
company are in Nebraska. 

At Rocky Ford, Col., in the valley of the Arkansas 
river, there is a refinery costing $1,000,000. The 
farmers of that section contracted to plant 8,000 
acres to beets for five years, so as to give the industry 
a fair trial. The crop averages about ten tons to the 
acre, and brings about $4 a ton. 

At Sugar City, Col., which a few years ago con- 
sisted of a few huts and 

THOUSANDS OF PRAIRIE DOGS, 
there are now more than 12,000 acres sown to beets, 
requiring the labor of 1,000 men and women for the 
summer; and a sugar factory, is running there that 
cares for 500 tons of beets every day. 

The rich soil of the San Joaqyin valley in Cali- 
fornia is finely adapted to bect raising. The saccha- 
rine percentage of the beets grown there is very high. 
Stockton has a factory that cost $500,000. Ro7eo, 
Martinez, and Crockett each have large beet indus- 
tries. Spreckels’ factory at Watsonville is the largest 
in America, with a capacity of 1,400 tons of beets 
daily. 

California is one of the few states in the Union 


that produces a sufficient supply of beet sugar to 
meet the wants of its own population. 

The United States consumes more sugar than any 
other nation. .It requires one-quarter of the world’s 
sugar crop to meet the American demand. The con- 
sumption is rapidly increasing. Ten years ago the 
consumption per capita was fifty-three pounds. For 
the fiscal year ending with June last, the consump- 
tion had increased to 


SEVENTY-TWO POUNDS 


for every man, woman, and child in the country. 

Sugar is the largest of all American imports. For 
1903, more than 5,000 miliion pounds of sugar were 
brought into the United States. The value of our 
imports was over $100,000,000. 

“The wheat we sell to other countries does not 
pay for the sugar we import from them.”—Barnard. 

And, in addition to what she imported, the United 
States used 600,000,000 pounds of cane and beet 
sugar produced in her own land. 

The price of imported sugar, however, has greatly 
declined during the last thirty years. In 1872, the 
United States was paying five cents a pound for the 
sugar she was getting from foreign countries. In 
1883, the price was below four cents; in 1894, below 
three cents; in 1902, below two cents. The average 
cost in 1903 was one and three-fourths cents a pound, 
the lowest it has ever reached. 


NOTES. 


The United States must have a sweet tooth. 

The sugar cane was introduced into Louisiana by 
the Jesuit Fathers in 1751. 

The first commercial crop gathered in Louisiana 
was in 1795. 

Mexico has 8,000 sugar mills, and is bec tniag 
more important as a sugar-producing country. 

Beet sugar has practically captured the markets of 
Europe, and soon it will be the only sugar used 
there. 

Germany has given the largest attention of any 
nation to the beet sugar industry, and at present she 
is raising about one-fifth of the entire world’s sugar 
crop. 


STUDY OF WHITTIER’S “SNOW BOUND.’ — 
BY ELIZABETH A. MESERALL. 

Compare Whittier’s description of ‘a snowstorm 
with Emerson’s. Which seems more personal? 
First stanza. 

Give meaning of portent, waning, ominous, 
rhythm. 

Second stanza. 

What is the meaning of “stanchion rows”? De- 
scribe the first evening of the storm. 
Third stanza. 

When did the storm clear away? What trans- 
formations had the snow wrought? What is “Pisa’s 
leaning miracle”? 

Fourth stanza. 

Describe Whittier’s father. What were his habits 
and traits in youth, (see tenth stanza), in age? Tell 
of Aladdin and his lamp. What was Egypt’s Amun? 
What in this stanza shows Whittier to have been an 
imaginative boy? 

Fifth stanza. 

What intensified the solitude the day after the 
storm? 
Sixth stanza. 

What preparations were made for the night? 
Describe the arrangement of the wood in the first 
place. What reflection was seen on the outside? 
What are trammels? What rhyme did the children 
repeat? Why did they happen to have a rhyme 
about witches? 

Seventh Stanza. 

Whv does Whittier call the moonlight most fitting 

for such a night? 


Righth stanza. 
What contrast between this stanza and the pre- 


ceding? What is the meaning of lines 159 and 160? 


[ Continued on page 310. | 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


AN INTER-STATE CANAL. 


Plans are being drawn for a proposed canal be- 
tween Worcester, Mass., and Providence, R. I. The 
cost is estimated at $40,000,000. 


THE EARTH QUAKES. 


A representative of the London Standard in 
Odessa, Russia, has sent tidings of a serious earth- 
quake at Turshiz, Persia, by which 250 persons lost 
their lives, and 5,000 were made homeless. 


A LONG-DISTANCE CALL. 


Professor E. H. Strobel of Harvard law school has 
been chosen confidential adviser to the King of Siam, 
and will accept the appointment. Formerly, the 
professor was United States minister to Ecuador and 
Chile. 

BLOCKING A WATERWAY. 

A steamer recently sank in the narrow southern 
channel of the Detroit river, and it b'ocked all the 
great ore vessels from Lakes Superior and Michigan 
from getting through to Lake Erie ports. The 
government may have to blow it wp to free the pas- 
sage. 

LIGNITE COAL BEDS. 


It is estimated that 25,000 square miles of North 
and South Dakota are underlaid by deposits of 
lignite coal. Mines near Wilton, and owned by 
Senator Washburn of Minnesota, have been operated 
the past three years. These mines are about thirty 
miles from Bismarck, and 425 miles from Duluth. 
Lignite is an excellent fuel, being a good heat- 
producer. Germany makes large use of it, it being 
almost the only coal mined in that country. 


NEW ROUTE FOR HEMP. 


Hemp from the Philippines has usually been 
brought by the Suez Canal route to New York and 
Boston, to be then trans-shipped to Chicago to be 
manufactured into sacks. But the Hill railroad lines 
—the Northern Pacific and Great Northern—are 
diverting the shipments across the Pacific to 
Tacoma, Wash., whence it will be forwarded to 
Chicago. ‘Whe steamship Lyra recently brought the 
first shipment—20,000 bales—to Puget Sound. 


NAVAL TRIAL TRIPS. 


The course between Cape Ann, Mass., and Boon 
Island, Me., seems to be the favorite course for test- 
ing our new naval vessels. The week between Octo- 
ber 18 and 24 saw two such trials. One was of the 
new battleship, Missouri, that was built at Newpor: 
News, and is a sister ship of the Maine and the Ohio. 
Ijie other was of the new protected cruiser, Denver, 
a sister ship of the Cleveland, and built at Philadel- 
phia. These two vessels are an important addition 
to our naval fleet. 


FAMOUS AUTOMOBILE RIDE. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Glidden of Boston may be 
credited with the most interesting automobile jour- 
ney of the past summer. After touring the British 
Isles, they went to Stockholm, Sweden, from which 
point they went north to Haparanda. on the Gulf of 
Bothnia, the most northerly town of Sweden, and 
hevond the Arctic circle. Later, on their return 
journey, they visited Hamburg, Berlin, Dresden, 
Prague, Vienna, Salzburg, Basle, Paris, Ostend, 
Brussels, Amsterdam, and The Hague. A side trip 
was made to Oberammergau, where Anton Lang— 
who took the part of “Christus” in the last “Passion 
Play’’—was given a ride over the Bayarian Alps. 


A WORK FOR THE SCHOOLS. 

Tn the United States more than in any other coun- 
iry the idea of obedience to duly constituted author- 
ity ought to be taught by precept and example in the 
schools and out of them. The young ought to be 
made to realize that to respect the instructions of 
those placed over them is true manliness and the 
essence of Americanism. Regard for duty is itself a 
prime virtue. It is the condition which makes free 
government possible, and on which the stability of 
the republic must depend,—Chicago Record. 
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Connecticut votes on free text-books in November. 

Every good talker and writer on education helps 
every other. 

Great Britain is liable to have the greatest crisis 
in seventy-five years over her tariff agitation. 


Most of the pastors in Philadelphia are preaching 
on the wisdom and justice of raising the salaries of 
teachers. 


The Junior Order United American Workmen of 


Philadelphia has voted unanimously that they favor 


better pay for teachers. 


The arousement on the salary question in Phila- 
delphia is the most universal and interesting in the 
history of American education. 


The problems of education are the problems of 
life. This.was said centuries ago, and it was never 
so true as it is in the American communities now. 


It is an event of more than passing moment that 
a son of President Garfield, the teacher president, 
should retire from a large practice to accept a lead- 
ing professorship at Princeton. Greeting to Profes- 
sor Henry A. Garfield, noble son of an eminent 
father. 


American schools have never been so praised as 
they are being praised now by the Mosely commis- 
sion. Here is a sample: He says that when he was in 
South Africa he found that it was Americans who 
made that country; all the big engineers there who 
were bringing to the place the benefits of civilization, 


and receiving therefor salaries larger than that paid 
to the President of the United States, were Ameri- 
cans. He then set about finding out why this was 
so. “Then I brought over this school commission, 
and through it I have found that mainspring. It is 
the public schools of America.” | 


THE PRESIDENT’S SON AT SCHOOL. 


lor the first time in American history, a President 
of the United States has children in the public 
schools. The Mosely commission, in its visit to the 
Washington public schools, was told in one of the 
grades that a son of President Roosevelt, Quentin, 
was a pupil. They had him pointed out to them in 
a quiet way, and were astonished to see that he acted 
just like any other boy of his age, and was treated as 
if he was the son of a plain citizen. 

Members of the commission were surprised at the 
practical operation of cur democratic methods, and 
continued frequently to revert to the treatment of 
the President’s son. 


A THACHER. 


Hannah Epright of Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
died recently and left a will in which she bequeathed 
the savings of a lifetime and some little inheritance 
she had received to ‘her relatives, and to the teach- 
ers of West Chester county a privilege. She desired 
every teacher in the county, about 500 of them, to 
contribute a small amount with which Joseph §. 
Walton, a long-time and highly honored county 
superintendent, should purchase a small and plain 
stone on which should be carved these words :— 

In Memory of 
Hannah Epright 
A Teacher of Chester County, 
I.rected by the other Teachers of the County. 

It is needless to add that at the first meeting of the 
teachers of the county they voted unanimously to 
do as she willed. . 


RECEPTION TO TEACHERS. 

Littleton, N. II., has set a worthy example to the 
other cities and towns of the United States and 
Canada by ‘giving a formal reception to all the 
teachers of the town, six weeks after the opening of 
the new schoo] year. It was the social event of the 
season. ‘The wives of the members of the board of 
education were the receiving committee. The ushers 
were selected from the upper grammar grade of the 
various schools, while the young women of the high 
school poured, and the program was in charge of a 
committee selected from the women’s clubs. There 
were twenty-seven teachers who were thus honored. 
With a little attention this can be made a well- 
nigh universal annual social function. It does much 
for the teachers by way of acquaintance, which en- 
hances their usefulness, as well as comfort and 
pleasure. 


A NOBLE AND NATIONAL MEMORIAL. 


An event that at first glance seems of merely local 
iunportance may yet be—because of its associations— 
of national, and even world-wide, interest. When 
some thousands of citizens of Somerville, Mass., 
wathered on a recent sunlit afternoon of the late 
October, to dedicate a beautiful diminutive park, 
and battlemented observatory, on one of the city’s 
most commanding eminences, the uninformed spcc- 
tator might think of it as peculiarly their own cele- 
bration. 

ut there was one feature that lifted it quite above 
the local, and made it national; for on this very hill- 
crest, in Revolutionary days, the new flag of the 
American Union-—with its thirteen stripes and thir- 
teen stars—was first unfurled to the breezes that 
swept it. 

Little wonder that such a far-reaching event called 
forth from Mayor Glines, Governor Bates, and 
Lieutenant-Governor Guild, most eloquent strains 
and befitting the oceasion; or that the hundreds of 
school pupils sang the nation’s airs with patriotic 
fervency. A stanza from the poem of the day— 


written by S. Walter Foss—reveals the wide sweep 
of the celebration:— 


“That flag now floats from many a height, 
And waves its word from crag to crag, - 
Beyond the day, across the night,— 
The Sunrise and the Sunset flag; 
That flag is blown by every breeze, 
Across the world and all its seas.” 


Somerville has done herself credit by marking so 
appropriately, and for all time, so historic a spot. 


THE MOSELY COMMISSION IN BOSTON. 

Boston was honored by the visit of the Mosely 
Education Commission of England last week. No 
official visitors have ever impressed our city so favor- 
ably. They knew what they wanted, they knew 
where to look for it, they had a keen and critica] 
appreciation of what they saw. Boston enjoyed 
them socially and professionally. The leading fune- 
tions were a brilliant reception given in their honor 
by Grafton D. Cushing, chairman of the Boston 
School Board, at which several prominent local edu- 
cators were present, and a reception by the Twentieth 
Century Club at Hotel Somerset. The wonder grows 
that a man should have assumed to take such a dis- 
tinguished body of men on such.an expedition, pay- 
ing all of their expenses. 

Of the thirty-one members of the Commission origin- 
ally apppointed, only two, the Bishop of Coventry and 
Sir Albert Kaye Rollit, Vice-President of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, were unavoidably prevented 
from sailing with Mr. Mosely. Those who came were :— 

Alfred I. Shepheard, Chairman of the Technical Edu- 
cation Board, London County Council. 

W. C. Fletcher, Head Master of the Liverpool Institute. 

Rev. Thomas L. Papillon, M. A., Vicar of Writtle, 
Essex. 

G. J. Cockburn, late Chairman of the Leeds School 
Board. 

Henry E. Armstrong, LL. D., Ph. D., Professor of 
Chemistry for the City and Guilds of London. 

Arthur Anderton, Chairman of the Technical Educa- 
tion Committee of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

A. W. Black, Mayor of Nottingham. 

C. J. Hamilton, B. A., F. S. S., Lecturer on Political 
Economy at the University College, Cardiff. 

Rev. Herbert D. Gray, D. D., Warden of Bradfield 
College, Berks. 

Harry Coward, President of the National Union of 
Teachers. 

Rev. Father Finlay, S. J., member of the Intermed- 
iate Education Board and of the Technical Education 
Board, Ireland. 

R. Blair, M. A., B. Sc., Assistant Secretary for Tech- 
nical Instruction, Department of Agriculture and Tech- 


nical Instruction, Ireland. 

Rev. A. W. Jephson, M. A., of the London School 
Board. 

Magnus Maclean, M. A., D. Se., Professor of Electrica! 
Engineering, Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College. 

John Ripper, LL. D., Professor of Celtic, University 
of Oxford. 

W. Ripper, Professor of Engineering, 
College, Sheffield. 

W. E. Ayrton, Thomas Barclay, J. Rose Bradford, T. Greg- 
ory Foster, Percy Falkland, W. H. Gaskell, W. P. Groser, J. 
R. Heape, W. Jones, M. P.,: Herbert R. Rathbone, H. R. 
Reichel, John Rhys, Charles Rowley, and Arthur E. Spender. 


COTTINGHAM DAY. 


William White Cottingham, LL. D., has been 
superintendent of Easton, Penn., for fifty years. 
He is the first man in the United States to attain 
the distinction of having been superintendent of 
schools in one city for half a century, and but once 
in all that time has there been a vote cast- against 
him, or a man known to have aspired to the position. 
He is seventy-nine years of age, so that he must have 
entered upon the duties of the office under thirty 
years of age. It was eminently fitting that the event 
should be recognized by the city and eounty officially 
and professionally. In the forenoon, the eounty in- 
stitute, wifh every teacher present, had appropriate 
exercises; in the afternoon, the Opera House was 
packed with an audience of citizens who listened t 
addresses by the mayor, the chairman of the schoo! 
board, Henry Snyder, superintendent of Jersey City. 
Dr. Edward Brooks, superintendent of Philadelphia, 
Dr. Henry Houch, deputy state superintendent, Dr. 
EF. D, Warfield, president of Lafayette College, and 
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others. In the evening 300 men of distinction gave 
a banquet to Dr. Cottimgham. It was a notable day 
for Easton. 


THH WHEAK AND TEAR OF LIFE. 

The school is not expected to make artists or 
masters, 18 not to produce over-sensitive beings or 
over-developed minds, but it is responsible for pre- 
paring the pupils for the wear and tear of life, which 
is real, genuine, unabating. This preparation must 
be two-fold: To endure it and to enjoy it. No child 
or youth is in any wise educated who is’not ready 
to face life as it is. The best feature of football 
playing is the nerve it gives boys to tackle and be 
tackled, to rush and be rushed, putting every element 
of one’s being into it. But you say it is dangerous. 
Yes, and in that is its only real virtue. It would 
mean little for a young man to buck the crowd if he 
knew he could not get hurt, but it means much when 
he knows that out of that scrimmage he may be 
taken a physical wreck. I am not arguing for the 
game, but I am saying that it develops a phase of 
pluck of high order, a grit that is unflinching, and 
it were well if there were opportunities to develop 
ihe same nerve intellectually and morally, that our 
loys, at least, were given opportunity to leap into an 
intellectual or moral scrimmage with that same fear- 
lessness. 

The glory of the public school is that there is in- 
evitably more or less of this preparation for the 
wear and tear of life, and it is well worth while to 
discover ways and means of heightening this feature 
of school life. 


SAD SITUATION. 

Chicago has a rule by which a teacher sus- 
pended upon the complaint of a debtor. Here are 
two statements which speak more eloquently than 
argument:— 

“IT have been given to understand that there are 
at least 600 Chicago schogl teachers in the grasp of 
greedy loan ‘sharks,’ ”’ said Catherine Goggin, finan- 
cial secretary of the Chicago Teachers’ federation. 
“T personally know of many cases where the men who 
make these loans have driven a hard bargain. Many 
teachers without means, and without collateral to 
secure means, meet with a crisis once ina while 
which demands a certain amount of money at once. 
In these straits many women of good breeding anc 
fine sensibilities seek the office of the loan ‘shark.’ ” 

Miss Goggin was asked what she understood the 
interest rate to be. “Generally it is 5 per cent. a 
month—that is the usual figure. There may be 
loans made at a smaller rate and some made at a 
higher.” 

Superintendent Cooley said he appreciated the 
fact that he was being utilized by the loan “sharks’’ 
as a quasi-collection agent. Mr. Cooley declared he 
did not like the situation, and hinted that he might 
talk it over with board members and see if some- 
thing could not be done to keep the money lenders 
away from the superintendent’s office. “I have 
heard of cases where 8 per cent. a month is charged,” 
said Mr. Cooley. “The rate is beyond question ex- 
orbitant.” 


THE NEW CANADA, 


The United States can afford to rejoice in the de- 
velopment of Canada. She has waited all too long 
to take ther place beside us asa great booming 
dominion. 

Look at her immigration statistics for the first 
nine months of 1903. Remember that her immigra- 
tion figures have not béen worth while until within 
two years. 

For the nine months from January 1 to October 
1? the returns are as follows:— 

1902 1903 


For the twelve months ending June 30, there were 
125,000 immigrants. In 1896, when the “boom” 
began, there were but 16,000; 1897, 20,000; 1898, 


30,000; 1899, 44,000; 1900, 44,000; 1901, 50,000; 
1902, 68,000, 1903, 125,000. And the movement 
has but begun. 

ILook at the record of new lands sold: 1896, 
108,000 acres; 1897, 222,000 acres; 1898, 448,000 
acres; 1899, 462,000 acres; 1900, 648,000 acres; 1901, 
621,000 acres; 1902, 2,221,000 acres. For 1903 they 
will he more vast. 

Here is the record of free homesteads taken up: 
1896, 1,857; 1897, 2,384; 1898, 4,848; 1899, 6,689; 
1900, 7,850; 1901, 9,108; 1902, 22,215; 1903, 30,102, 

The increase in wheat elevator capacity tells its 
own story: 1896, 14,000,000 bushels; *97, 15,000,000 
bushels; ’98, 18,000,000 bushels; ’99, 20,000,000 
bushels; 1900, 21,000,000 bushels; ’01, 21,000,000 
bushels; °02, 26,000,000 bushels; ’03, 39,000,000 
bushels. 

Is it any wonder that Sir Wilfrid Laurier, premier 
of Canada, said in the House of Commons at Ottawa 
on September 29, 1903: “We are just on the fringe of 
our obligations if we want to be true to our destiny. 
The nineteenth century has been a century that has 
been remarkable for the marvellous development of 
the United States. During the whole period of that 
cycle of time the United States has been the great 
centre of attraction for all the world, but a new star 
has arisen upon the horizon, a star not in the orbit 
of the American constellation, but a star standing 
by itself resplendent in the western sky, and it is 
towards that star that every immigrant, every trav- 
eler, every man who leaves the land of his ancestors 
to come and seek a home for himself now turns his 
gaze, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


It is a part of the British political system that a 
member of the House of Commons, who is appointed 
to the cabinet, shall submit himself to his constitu- 
ency for iis approval. In other words, the minis- 
terial appointment practically vacates the seat; and 
if hissconstituents refuse to re-elect him, the newly 
appointed minister cannot enter the cabinet. Ordi- 
narily, the election is scarcely more than perfune- 
tory. But with such a campaign as that now in 
progress, these by-elections take on unusual signi- 
ficance. Of three newly-appointed ministers who 
last week ran this gauntlet one, the new postmaster- 
general, was re-clected without opposition; the new 
secretary of war, who was unopposed at the previous 
election, had a majority of only 245; and the new 
colonial secretary, who at the previous election had 
a majority of 831, squeezed through with the narrow 
margin of 190 votes. 

* * * 

The French chambers are again in session, and 
Premier Combes, with characteristic boldness, has 
forced the movers of divers interpellations on the 
government’s policy toward the religious orders to 
bunch them for a single vote, and preceded that with 
an announcement of his purpose to continue the “war 
against the slavery of intelligence” by repealing the 


Falloux toleration act. The effeet of this action will . 


be the complete elimination of the schools taught by 
the congregations. But the chamber of deputies, 
immediately upon this announcement, voted unquali- 
fied confidence in the government, 332 to 233. This 
overwhelming majority proves that M. Combes has 
not miscaleulated his strength. For good or evil, or 
for both combined, he is to have the full support of 
parliament in his war against the church. The next 
movement probably will be for a repeal of the Con- 
cordat. 
* * * 

A supplementary scheme of the powers for the 
amelioration of affairs in Macedonia has been sub- 
miited to the Porte. Its guiding principle is control 
of, and surveillance over all branches of the admin- 
istration of the disturbed provinces by Austria and 
Russia fora period of two years. The plan con- 
templates the appointment of one Austrian and Rus- 


‘sian Assessor, to be attached to the staff of Hilmi 


Pasha, the Turkish inspector-general, and the ap- 
pointment of a European general in the Turkish ser- 
vice to command the gendarmerie, to be assisted by 
an adequate number of Austrian and Russian offi- 
cers. Other points of the scheme deal with the re- 


lief of refugees, the rebuilding .of villages, schools, 
and churches, and the disbandment of the irregular 
troops. The plan also contemplates the establish- 
ment of communal autonomy, and such rectification 
of the present communal boundaries as shall promote 
a better distribution of the various communities to 
make them more homogeneous in nationality and 
religion. 
* 

If this plan were acepted by the Porte, and car- 
ried out in good faith, it would go far to remedy ex- 
isting evils, and might even make life tolerable to so 
much of the population as survives the recent 
tragedies. But nothing short of actual force would 
induce the Porte to acquiesee in such an arrange- 
ment, which would inevitably lead to as complete a 
separation of the disturbed provinces as has been 
effected in. the case of Crete. The Porte is given an 
excuse for delay in the fact that the scheme provides 
for joint action only by Russia and Austria. It may 
with reason wait to be informed of the views of the 
other signatory powers to the treaty of Berlin. It is 
already reported that Germany and Italy do not ap- 
prove of the joint control of Macedonia by Austria 
and Russia. This foreshadows dissensions among 
the powers, which would paralyze effective action 
even if it were otherwise practicable. 


The latest aspects of the situation in the far East 
are more reassuring. Negotiations are still in 
progress between Russia and Japan, of the favorable 
outcome of which strong expectations are enter- 
tained. As to the basis of these negotiations, reports 
are, as usual, conflicting; but it will probably prove 
that, in their essence, they constitute an arrange- 
ment under.which Russia will have a free hand in 
Manchuria, with the proviso that she keep her hands 
off of Korea. To avert immediate war, Russia would 
not hesitate to make such an agreement; as to keep- 
ing it, that is another story. She would pay no 
more attention’ to it, after it became convenient for 
her to break it, than she has paid to her agreement 
to evacuate Manchuria. It takes only a glance at 
the map to convince any one that although it is the 
control of Korea which is vital to Japan, that is con- 
ditioned upon the influences and forces entrenched 
across the frontier in Manchuria. 

* 

There has been enacted in Alabama what is called 
an “anti-boyeott law,” which bears equally against 
boycotting by labor organizations and blacklisting 
by employers, and punishes both forms of labor war-- 
fare as offences against the state. Meanwhile, in 
Indiana, without any special legislation, but proceed- 
ing on principles of common law, a jury has found 
damages against a labor union which instituted a 
boveott against an employer of labor. Other cases of 
a similar characier are pending, including one in 
Indianapolis, in which a firm who refused to pay a 
fine of $600 imposed by a local union, and were 
thereupon boycotted, sues the International Plas- 
terers’ Association for $20,000. These cases are rea- 
sonably certain to reach the supreme court of the 
United States sooner or later, and may be expected 
to lead to an authoritative decision as to the lengths 
to which boycotting may legally be carried. 

The commission which was sent out last spring to 
visit the European capitals, and present plans for es- 
tablishing a good exchange standard in China and 
other silver-using countries, has made its report. It 
was favorably received in England, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, and the Netherlands, and expert com- 
missioners from those countries joined in its deliber- 
ations. The plan which it recommends is the adop- 
tion of a ratio of about 32 to 1, and the use of a 
silver currency exchangeable for gold, practically on 
the system already introduced in the Philippines. 
The functions of this commission, on which were 
Mexicans as well as Americans, are of course only 
advisory; but it would be a good thing for the stabil- 
itv of international trade if some. such basis as it 
suegests could be ‘established in silver-using coun- 
tries and dependencies. As for Mexico, she cannot 
mnch longer defer steps of this kind, if she is to keep 
pace with other commercial nations, 
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/Continued from page 367.) - 


What is a silhouette? Why did the cat’s silhouette 
resemble a tiger's? What are andirons? 
Ninth stanza. 

What feeling pervades the first four lines of this 
poem? What sudden change of feeling appears? 
What change again occurs in line 200? What can 
you say of Whittier’s religious beliefs in the last 
twelve lines of this stanza? 

Tenth stanza. 

How did the family pass the time away? What 
ean you tell of the fgther’s early habits and traits? 
What is a gundelow? Where are St. Francois’ hem- 
lock trees? Where did he see the Norman cap? 
What is the meaning of line 238? Where is Boar’s 
Head? Isle of Shoals? What is a “hake-broil”? 
Eleventh stanza. 

How do the mother’s stories differ from the 
father’s? What difference of temperament does this 
contrast show? Meaning of “‘tome’’? Meaning of 
line 288? Who was Sewell? Chalkley? Tell the 
Biblical story indicated in lines 305 and 306. 
Twelfth stanza. 

Describe the uncle. Explain line 310. Meaning 
ef “occult.” Who were Apollonius and Hermes? 
How does the uncle resemble them? Who was White 
of Selborne? How did the uncle’s stories differ from 
the father’s? 

Thirteenth stanza. 

Tell something of the aunt’s character and condi- 
tion of life. How do her stories differ from the 
mother’s? What had kept her youthful in spirit? 
What rebuke does Whittier offer in the last two lines 
of this stanza? 

Fourteenth stanza. 

Describe the sister’s character. Why did she tell 
no stories? How does Whittier here describe the 
grave? 

Fifteenth stanza. 

Why was the younger sister especially dear to 
Whittier? How did she differ from the elder sister? 
What was the prominent trait of her character? 
Read lines that incorporate Whittier’s religious be- 
lief. 

Sixteenth stanza. 

Where is Dartmouth College? How did the 
schoolmaster earn his education? Where is Pendus- 
born Araxes? Olympus? What is the meaning of 
lines 483 and 484? What is “the cruel lie of caste”? 
What historical event do the last lines of this stanza 
indicate ? 


UNITED STATES HISTORY IN OUR FLE. 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 


BY ALBERT DONNELL, SLATERSVILLE, R. I. 


Our schools are maintained both for the benefit of 
the scholars and the good of the community—the 
education of the individual and the making of good 
citizens. Their curriculum, then, should be ordered 
with the end in view not only of increasing the gen- 
eral intelligence of the individual, but also of eul- 
tivating patriotism and loyalty. To this there is 
nothing that contributes more efficiently than a 
knowledge of the history of the country. But it is 
lamentably true that in our manufacturing com- 
munities the majority of pupils leave the elementary 
schools before they reach the grades in which history 
is seriously taught. Figures could be produced to 
prove this, if such figures were needed. As for edu- 
cation outside the schools, no one acquainted with 
the habits of the great mass of our people will main- 
tain that any large per cent. of them add materially 
to their fund of book knowledge after leaving school. 

Tt is evident, then, that history instruction in the 
lower grades is a matter of prime importance, and 
should begin as early as possible. When, however, 
an examination is made as to the means for training 
in history in the primary and lower grammar school 
grades, suitable manuals are very hard to find. In- 
deed, the history series put forth by the different 
educational publishers seem to be woefully ineom- 
plete. The “first books” are interesting as supple- 
mentary readers, but give a fragmentary and scrappy 
view of historv, and are so inferior to the large books 
that a great gap exists between the two, so that the 


pupil who stays in school long enough to pass from 
one to the other finds that the first book did not pre- 
pare for the second. ) 

Because of this difficulty the writer has recently 
adopted, and he finds the plan heartily approved by 
the teachers of the town, what is substantially a 
three-book system of history instruction. In the 
fifth grade, the fragmentary first book of a series is 
used. In the sixth and seventh grades a history 
reader published by another house is employed. 
This book, while primarily intended as a reader, is 
constructed on model lines for a history, and gives 
adequate space to the events connected with the 
making of the country. For the eighth and ninth 
grades is used the second book in the series, of which 
the book used in the fifth grade is the first. 

The foregoing is written to call the attention of 
those who have the arranging of courses of study, 
and perhaps also the attention of educational pub- 
lishers, to a department the value of which too often 
is overlooked. Mathematics, geography, reading, 
and penmanship are all of them important in the 
lower grades, but history instruction is of importance 
equal with any, and should be most carefully pro- 


vided for. 


LITERATURE. 
1. Who is your favorite poet? Why? 
2. Main facts in his life? 
8. His place in literature? 
4. Which do you prefer to read, a novel-or a drama? 
Why? 


5. Give the main thought that is explained in some 
essay you have read. 

6. Tell something about the style of the same essay. 

7. Give an outline of the story of some play of 
Shakespeare’s. 

§. Give the main idea in some poem of Whittier’s. 

9. Describe some person told about in ‘‘ The Sketch 
Book.” 

10. Write a paper of not less than 130 words on “An 
Interesting Evening.’’—Inland Educator. 


ORIGIN OF NAMES IN KHODE ISLAND. 


Rhode Island takes its name, either from Roode 
Eylandt, an island in bay, or from island of Rhodes. 

Barrington, probably for Sir John Barrington, Dis- 
senter, or from Barrington parish, England. 

Block Island, for Adrien Block, a discoverer. 

Bristol, from English town, 

Burrillville, for Hon. James Burrill, Jr., attorney gen- 
eral of state. 

Canonicut, for Imdian chief Canonicus. 

Charlestown, for King Charles II. or for Charles 
Edward, pretender. 

Cranston, from Governor Samuel Cranston. 

East Greenwich, for place in England. 

Escoheag, “origin of three rivers.” 

Exeter, from place in England. 

Foster, for Theodore Foster, United States senator. 

Hopkinton, for Governor Stephen Hopkins. 

Jamestown, for Duke of York and Albany, later James 
Il. of England. 

Johnston, for Augustus Johnston. 

Kent, county, from county in England. 

Lonsdale, for division in England. 

Massachang, “Place where rushes grow.” 

Narragansett, from Indian name of a tribe, meaning 
“people of the point.” 

Nayatt Point, “point,” probably corruption of Indian 
Nayang. 

Newport (county), for city. 

Newport, early settlers called it “a new port.” 

Pascoag, “dividing place,’ because it is at fork cf 
river. 

Pawtucket, “At the little falls.” 

Providence, named by Roger Williams, 
merciful providence to him in his distress.” 

Providence (county), from city of Providence. 

Quidnick, “place at the end of the hill.” 

Richmond, probably for Edward Richmond, attorney 
general of colony. 

Slatersville, for Samuel Slater. 

Waquapaug, “at the end of the pond.” 

Warren, for Admiral Sir Peter Warren of the Royal 
navy. 

Warwick, for Earl of Warwick. 


“for God's 


The sooner a teacher can efface himself and mag- 
nify the children the better. 


A NEW BOOK 


which correlates the two 
important subjects, 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Geographic Influences 


American History 


By ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAN 
Professor of Geology in Colgate University 


12M0, CLOTH, 366 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, 


N this new book Professor Brigham has presented 
vividly and clearly those physiographi¢ features 
of America which have been important in guiding 

the unfolding of our industrial and national life. 
The arrangement is mainly geographical. Among 
the themes receiving special treatment are: The 
Eastern Gateway of the United States, the Appala- 
chian Barrier, the Great Lakes and American 
Commerce, the Civil War, and Mines and Moun- 
tain Life. Closing chapters deal with the unity and 
diversity of American life, and with physiography 
as affecting American destiny. 


| 
| 


MINNESOTA. 


( Tue Stare Sone.) 
Words by E. H. Ellsworth. 


Air—‘‘ Tramp, Tramp, the Boys Are Marching.”— By Geo. 
F. Root. 


In our hearts with sweet content, under skies in beauty 
bent, 
Of our good North Star we’re singing, glad and free: 
And our music swells along on the breezes, pure and 
strong, 
Flowing from the hills and lakes and inland sea. 


Hail, all hail, to Minnesota! 
Star of patriots, proud and free! 
With thy wealth of wheat and pine, 
Cities great and iron mine, 
Limpid lakes and rivers running to the sea. 


From old Europe’s thrall released, from our sisters of 
the East, 
And from Canada, “Our Lady of the Snows,” 
Came the stalwart pioneer, bearing health and hope and 
cheer. 
Clearing forest, plain, and stream with sturdy blows. 


With the nation’s weal in doubt, council’s hour and 
battle’s rout 
Bear the stamp of Minnesota’s brain and brawn. 
And while nations shall endure, with the hearts of free- 
men pure, 
Press we on for truth and freedom’s brighter dawn. 


Are vou following the Alaskan boundary discus 
It is highly interesting as well as instructive. 
Nations get dead in earnest in their presentation o! 
boundary claims, even when the matter at stake is of 
slight importance. The lesson of chief coneern is it 
relation to all fixing of boundaries in matters inte!- 
Men, schools of thought. 
devotecs of a ereed, get vastly more excited over tli 
defining of an educational or religious boundary 
than nations do. There is in the very idea of defin- 
ing limits and bounds something which calls out « 
very combative spirit, 


sjon ? 


leetual and ecclesiastical. 


| 
Woonsocket, ‘“‘at the place of mist.” 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETIC. B 
Nichols. In three books, Part I, 222 pp. ois 33 
cents. Part Il, 278 pp.; price, 45 cents. Part III, 314 


pp.; price, 55 cents. Boston: Thompson, Brown & — 


Co. 

This three book series of arithmetics is essor 
of the eight grade series by the same Pn ory pub- 
lishers. The discusion of the relative merits of a two 
three, five, or eight book series does not interest the 
writer because it is largely a question of taste or preju- 
dice on the part of the teacher and there is no reasor. 
why the publishers should not provide their materia} 
in two forms, as is done in this case. 

What concerns us more is the service that a text-book 
or series of text-bcoks in arithmetic will render teachers 
who most need assistance. There are teachers who 
can take any book with examples and make the class 
get on nobly, there are others who will fret themselves 
ill over a book that violates their traditions. If pub- 
jishers would make three kinds of books and leave it to 
teachers to choose between them they would render a 
decided service. First, one that is practically all ex- 
amples and problems with suggestions of other exam- 
ples and problems, with no definitions or explanations 
leaving those for the teacher, who has her own. Secon. 
a book of notions in arithmetic, it matters little which 
notion,—“spiral,” “ratio,” “thought appeal,” etc.,—so 
long as it is a wide awake notion ardently championed 
Third, an old fashioned “practical book,’ with defini- 
tions, explanations, tables, rules and abundant examples 
and problems sufficiently difficult. At present we get. 
a little of all three in nearly every series. 

The Progressive Arithmetics are made by an emi- 
nently successful teacher and superintendent, a man 
who has taught number excellently well, and has gotten 
other persons to do the work almost as well. He has 
theories without being a theorist, is courageous without 
being foolhardy, is practical without idolizing traditions. 
In general his plan is the spiral notion greatly toned 
down in its applications and named the review notion. 
There are in the United States tens of thousands of 


teachers who ardently desire just such a book, with. 


enough theory to pacify their self respect and not 30 
much as to chafe their conscience, with “acres” of ex- 
amples and problems, but so well arranged and grade 
that a child will not go beyond his depth unwarned. 
A series that the ordinary teacher will designate re- 
joicingly as “‘sane.” 

The publishers state their claims modestly so that, 
contrary to our custom, they are given in their complete- 
ness.—They are based on the review plan and best ex- 
emplify such features of the spiral system as are prac- 
ical and useful. In Part Three there is given a sum- 
mary or concise topical review of all subjects. They 
present an abundance of practical problems. The 
variety and number of examples in the Nichols’s 
Arithmetics are pronounced remarkable. Of special use- 
fulness are the numerous practical examples in meas- 
uring distances and surfaces, and those relating to 
geometric forms and ratios. The practical treatment of 
percentage, especially in its application to methods otf 
computing interest, and to the subzects of Banking, Com- 
mission and kindred topics. The presentation of many 
of the shorter methods found in daily use among 
bankers, mechanics and merchants. The careful selec- 
tion and use of the handsomest type, and the very 
serviceable aud attractive style, yet with moderate price, 
in which the books are issued. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By Jacques W. Red- 
way, F. R. G. S. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Cloth. 406 pp. Price, $1.25. 

For this industrial era, Mr. Redway’s volume is of real 
value, dealing, as it does, with commercial products and 
their distribution over a world-wide area. No land is 
omitted from the author’s perspective, while, naturally, 
he gives large, but not undue prominence to the commer- 
cial life of the United States. No pains seem to have 
heen spared in the collection and orderly arrangement 
of data. And by the aid of charts and choice illustra- 
tions, the subject is made intensely and helpfully realis- 
tie. The addition to the various chapters of questions 
for discussion or further reference is an_ excellent 
feature. To open the book, simply, must be a pleasure 
to the reader, as its appearance is most attractive. 


A READER’S HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson and 
Henry W. Boynton. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co 325 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.25, net. 

This volume is an outgrowth of a course of lectures 
delivered before the Lowell Institute the past season. 
Mr. Higginson, in response to a very general request, 
was induced to prepare his materials for more perma- 
nent preservation. He dealt more particularly with the 
works of those more distinguished in American litera- 
ture, and passed by those whose fame was more epheme- 
ral. In addition to the text, which in itself is most dis- 
criminating and luminous, there is a special feature in 
fac-similes of letters from eminent authors, such as 
Bryant, Holmes, Emerson, Thoreau, and several others. 
Chis feature adds much to the pleasure of the interested 
reader, as it seems to bring the authors under review a 
little nearer to him, and makes them more real. 


TWILIGHT TALES TOLD TO TINY TOTS. By Anita 
D. Rosecrans. With eight illustrations by Bridgman. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 59 cents net 
We know of no new book which will please the chil- 

dren better than this collection of “Twilight Tales.” [ts 

language is simple and in approved story-telling form. 
These stories are not always new in theme: ‘Ihe 

Goose of the Golden Eggs is here. But the treatment is 

fresh and winning. We read of a good boy who found 

a fortune, with a fairy’s aid, in an Ivy Tower; of a bid 

boy who got turned into a frog; of a wise dog and what 

he did; of an eccentric cat; of good fairies and bad 


ones; and of several other 


no less absorbing topics, 
some from real life, others 
from fancy. Hach is short 
—just the right length for 
sleepy time, with the 


THE VALUE MAPS 


promise of “more to- 

morrow if you are good.” 
The type is especially 

large and clear; the full- 
page illustrations are from 
pen-and-ink drawings; the 
cover is illuminated with 
an attractive design. The 
book belongs to a new se- 
ries of books for children, 
entitled the “Twentieth 

Century Juveniles.” 

NEW LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By Allen and Greenough. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 490 
pp. Price, $1.20 net. 
This is a thorough re- 

vision of a work of the 

same character issued in 

1888. Of late years, con- 

siderable attention has 

been paid to the subject of 
historical and comparative 

Syntax, and many points 

once unillumed in connec- 

tion with the Latin tongue 
are at last made plain. 

The authors of this volume 

have availed themselves of 

these careful researches, 
and without seeking for 
mere novelties, have not 
been reluctant to make 
any justifiable changes. 

Their aim to furnish the 

student a real help to the 

mastery of Latin grammar 
seems to have been 
reached in this revision. 


CHILDREN’S FAVORITE 
CLASSICS. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. Price, 60 cents each. 
The several volumes 

comprising this attractive 

series of children’s books 
are particularly good ex- 
amples of the “best litera- 
ture’ idea of the day. 

Printed in bold, clear type, 

and illustrated with appro- 


HE dap is already bere when accurate and 
couvenient maps are considered an essential 
part of the equipment of every school. Few 
teachers would undertake to teach the subject 
of geography or history without a set of down-to-date 
maps. A few years ago it was enough to bave a wall 
map of the United States, but at the close of the Spanish 
war we found ourselves interested in the geography of 
both Europe and Asia. 
Africa has revised the map of that continent and created 
a new interest in its geography. 
Exposition, the Pan-American Congress, and the plans 
for the Panama Canal have turned our eves anew 
foward South America, whose geography is practically 
unknown to the American people. 
worldwide, and we are of necessity becoming a geography- 
studying people. 
Messrs. ‘Rand, McNally & Company have been the 
largest map makers in America. 
sponds to the ‘‘ Sierling’’ mark on silverware, and stands 
for accuracy, completeness, and convenience. 
information is secured from official sources, and each 
map is carefully revised with each printing. : : :: 


RAND, MCNALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO AND NEW YORK. 


The recent conflict in South 


The Pan-American 


Our inierestsiare now 
& & For nearly fifty vears 
Their imprint corre- 


Their 


priate engravings, with a 
text marked by simplicity 
of expression; these books are especially suitable for 
young people. 

Among the many titles in the list we find “Fairy 
Legends ef the French Provinces,” “Bible Stories for 
Young People,” “Aesop’s Fables,” “Arabian Nights,” 
“Don Quixote,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘Water Babies,”’ 
“Grimm’s Tales,” and many others. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SANTA CLAUS. By Charlotte M, 
Vaile. With four illustrations by W. E. Mears. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 40 cents, net. 
There are so few really good Christmas stories, in 

spite of the example set by Dickens, that it is a positive 

pleasure to find one which can be commended unhesitat- 
ingly. But this “Truth About Santa Claus” is of the 
right stamp. As for the children, the narrative cannot 


fail to appeal to them, though they may perhaps like it 


better after their first belief in portly old Santa Claus 
has been shaken. 

There are strange things in plenty about this story of 
the Christmas child, but his mission was one of love and 
service—to teach thaf it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. And the manner of his teaching is the most 
winning thing in this little holiday book. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETICS. By Fletcher Durell, Ph. 
D.. mathematical master in the Lawrenceville school, 
and Edward R. Robbins, A. B., mathematical master 
in the William Penn Charter school. ‘First Lessons in 
Numbers.” 88 pp. Price, 25 cents. The development 
of numbers to 100, attractively illustrated. ‘The Ele- 
mentary Practical Arithmetic.” 201 pp. ‘Half leather, 
Price, 40 cents. First part devoted to the development 
of numbers, fully illustrated; second part begins with 
fundamental operations and closes with the subject of 
interest. “The Advanced Practical Arithmetic.” 263 
pp. Half leather. Price, 65 cents. Harrisburg, Pa.: 
R. L. Myers & Co. 

It is likely that no mathematical works have been pre- 
pared under more advantageous conditions than those 
attending the preparation of the Durell and Robbins 
arithmeties and algebras. The Lawrenceville school, at 
which these books were prepared, is the largest prepar- 
atory school in America, and is conducted on a ‘unique 
plan The students are scattered among and live with 
the professors and their families. The preparation of 


‘lessons and the outreaching of the students’ minds “re 


therefore in plain sight, and it is the intention of these 
works to put one side cumbersome machinery, and that 
proved by practical observation to be useless. The dis- 
tinctive feature of the Durell and Robbins mathematics 
is their mastery of processes. There are few really diffi- 
cult problems, but many and a great variety, thus eluci- 
dating verious processes. There are no fractions whose 
numerators and denominators are higher than three 
figures. and while the Durell and Robbins books are 
thdrough, thev are also simple and easy. In addition to 
this important feeture, the rrathematics are very prob- 
able in the simple and attractive way in which the va- 


rious subjects are developed. Many examples might be 
cited of the manner in which the authors direct the at- 
tention of pupils to the economy and utility of every new 
step and every new process in subject of mathematics, 
and the teacher who grasps the spirit of the work has a 
powerful stimulus at his or her command. These books 
are meeting with a most favorable reception, and any 
readers or school boards, always on the lookout for the 
best, should, at least, be in the position to criticise them 
intelligentuy. 


- 


TALES AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT ° HE- 
BREWS. By Eva Herbst, primary teacher in Cincin- 
nati schools. Chicago, New York: A Flanagan Com- 
pany. 136 pp. Cloth. Price, 35 cents. 

Out of her teaching experience with primary grades, 
Miss Herbst has put the stories of David, Joseph, Ruth, 
Moses, and other instructive and fascinating Hebrew 
characters, in a simple yet telling form that must win 
the attention and the heart of children. The writer’s 
sketches of the customs of those early times have been 
verified by 2 Hebrew scholar, to whom they were sub- 
mitted for examination. The chief regret is that there 
are not more of these stories, for those that are given 
are so charmingly told. 


LIFE’S COMMON WAY. By Anna Eliot Trumbull, 
Author of ‘‘Mistress Content Cradock.” New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. Cloth. 420 pp. Price, $1.59. 

A story of the modern woman as she is developed in 
New England society. It deals with the modern woman 
in club, social, and domestic life, showing the varying 
effects upon the character of our daily American life, 
the fortunes of a king of finance, and the complex cur- 
rents beneath the surface of what appears to be merely 
conventional progress along ‘“‘Life’s Common Way.” It 
shows a delightful humor, a variety of incident and in- 
variable interest, and there is also the charming quality 
of characterization which has distinguished this popular 
author’s dozen or so stories. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Pioneer Spaniards in North America.” By Wm. Henry Jordan, 
Price, $1.20.—*“Robin Hood—His Rook.” By Charlotte Harding. 
Price, $1.50. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

“Fandamentals of Child Study.’ By KE. A. Kirkpatriek, Price, 
125.—*‘Klements of the Theory of Integers.” By J, Bowden, 
Price, $1.25. ——* The Shorter Poems of Alfred Tennyaon.” Edited by 
Charles Read Nutter. Price, 25 cents. “John Maxwell's Marriage.” 
By Stephen Gwynn. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Curious Book of Birds” By Abbie Farwell Brown. Price, 
$1.10.—-"“American History and the Geogranhte Conditions.” By 
ElienC Semple Price, #3 Christ Story.” By Eva March 
Tappin. Price, $1.50. Boston: Honghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“2Bsop’s Fables in Rhyme for Children.” Ry R. D. White and 
Margaret Longley. Chicago: The Saalfield Publishing Company. y 

“Muatec and Musicians.” By Albert Lavignac. Revise d by H. E. 
Krehbiel. Price, #1.75 ——“Werner’s Heilmatklang.” Edited by M. P. 
Whitney. Price, 35 cents —‘Macbeth.” Edited by George Smith. 
Price, 5° cents.—-""The Tempest.” Edited by O. Smeaton. Price, 0 
cents, New York: Henry Holt & Co, 
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Aids Digestion 


Horsford’s 


Acid 
Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 
distress, oppression and “all 
gone” feeling. Gives good appe- 
tite, perfect digestion and restful 
sleep. 

A tonic for mental, Nervous 
aud physical weakness. 

If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 


small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents, 
RumForD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading .are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


November 6: Barnstable County [Mass.] 
Teachers’ Association, Hyannis. 

November 6: Norfolk County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont Temple, 
Boston. 

November 8-9: Central Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Cincinnati. 

November 20: Cumberland County (Maine) 
Teachers’ Association, High School build- 
ing, Portland. 

November 25: Eastern Division Teachers’ 
Association, Baker City, Ore. 

November 25-27: S. W. Missouri Teach- 
ers’ Association, Cape Girardeau. 

November 25-27: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, Eastern Division, Pendle- 
ton, Jan. 1-4; Western Division, Eugene. 

November 26: Southeastern Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Independence. 

November 26-27: South Central Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, Seymour. 

November 26-27: Southwestern Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Garden City. 

November 26-27: Western Kansas Teach- 
ers’ Association, McCracken. 

November 26-27: Northwestern Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Norton. 

-November 27-28: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, Boston. 

November 27-28: Western Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lexington, Mo. 

November 27-28: North Texas Teachers’ 
Association, Bonham. 

November 27-28: Lake Superior Teach- 
ers’ Association, Superior, Wis. 

November 28: Northern Michigan Teach- 
ers’ Association, Traverse City. 

November 28-30: South Central Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association, Mountain 
Grove. 

November 29-30: Eastern Ohi- Teachers’ 
Association, Zanesville. 

November 29-39: Northweecern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Toledo. 

Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 

Friday and Saturday following Thanks- 
giving: of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 

December 4-5: New Jersey High School 
Teachers’ Associaticn, Newark; W. A. 
Wetzel, Trenton, president. 

Christmas week: Associated Academic 
Principals, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Christmas week: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 

Christmas week: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis. 

Christmas week: Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

Christmas week: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of School Examiners, Columbus. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of Township Superintendents, Columbus. 

Christmas week: South Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association, Madison, 


Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Everett. 

December 26-28: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 

December 26-30: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 26-28: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Denver. 

December 26-27: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

On or about December 26: Florida State 
Teachers’ Association, Ocala. 

December 26-28: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 26-29: Southern Educational 
Association, Columbia, S. C. 

On or about December 27: Texas State 
Teachers’ Association, Waco. 

December 28-31: National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, Cincinnati, O. 
December 27-31: Iowa State Teachers’ 

Association, Des Moines. 

December 28-30: Louisiana State Public 
School Teachers’ Association, Ruston. 
December 29-31: South Dakota Educa- 

tional Association, Aberdeen. 
December 29-31: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka. . 
December 29-31: Indiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Indianapolis. 
December 30-January 1: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Atlanta, Ga. 
December 30-January 3: California 
Teachers’ Association, Pacific Grove. 
December 31-January 3: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 
February 23-24-25: N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence, Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

Following was the program of the meet- 
ings of the Maine Teachers’ association, 
held October 22-23:— 

Thursday, October 22—General session, 
prayer, Rev. Norman McKinnon, Augusta; 
address of welcome, Mayor G. A. Robert- 
son, Augusta; response, W. L. Powers, 
Gardiner, vice-president of the associa- 
tion; address, “The Practical Ethics of 
Teaching,” Charles D. Hine, Hartford, 
secretary of the Connecticut board of edu- 
cation: address, “A State Supervisor of 
Music,” William R. Chapman, Bethel; 
5.00 P. M., Congregational church; music, 
Abnaki quartet, Augusta; address, “A 
Study of Nature and Animal Life,” Wil- 
liam J. Long, D. D., Stamford, Ct. 

Friday, October 23—Department of 
erammar schools, Principal Prescott 
Keyes, Bangor, president. “Professional 
Loyalty,’ H. R. Williams, district super- 
intondent of Dover, Foxcroft and Guil- 
ford; “Are We Attempting Too 
Much in the Grammar Grades?” 
W. Hamilton, principal gram- 
mar school, Calais; address, Rev. 
William J. Long, D. D. Stamford, 
Ct.; department of rural schools, Superin- 
tendent Payson Smith, Rumford Falls, 
president; Round Table discussion of 
Rural School Problems; “Parental Co- 
operation,” Superintendent A. A. Heald, 
Bar Harbor: “The Problem of Super- 
vision,’ Ardelle Tosier, Presque Isle: 
“The Problem of the Crowded Program,” 
Superintendent H. R. Williams, Dover; 
“The Problem of the Small School,” Lil- 
lian I. Lincoln, Farmington; “The Prob- 
lem of the Teacher,” Superintendent 
Myron FE. Bennett, Sanford; address, 
“The Dignity of the Common School 
Teachers’ Work,” Rev. Smith Baker, D. D., 
Portland. Department of primary 
schools, Lillian I. Lincoln, Farmington, 
president; “Temperance,” Miss L. Eleanor 
Clondman, Bangor; “The Power of Per- 
sonality,” Superintendent Payson Smith, 
Rumford Falls; “Ideal Work in Grade I.,” 
Miss Elizabeth Hall, Lewiston; ‘‘The Se- 
eret of Successful Drawing in Primary 
Schools,” Henry Turner Bailey, North 
Scituate, Mass. Department of Superin- 
tendence, Superintendent John R. Dunton, 
Belfast, president; discussion of the fol- 
lowing question—‘In what Particulars 
Should the Common School Course be 
Abridged or Extended?” Opened by: 1, 
“For the City,” Superintendent Edward 
McLachlin, Bath; 2, “For the Town,’ 
Rev. F. E. Freese, West Falmouth; 3, 
“For the District,”’ Superintendent T. M. 
Coombs, Vinalhaven; 4, “For the Vil- 
lage,’ Superintendent A. A. Heald, Par 
Harbor; 5, “In General,” State Superin- 
tendent W. W. Stetson; address, “The 
Place and Power of Drawing in Public 
Education,” Henry Turner Bailey, North 
Scituate, Mass. 

Following was the program of the 
fourth annual meeting of the Maine Asso- 


ciation of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools: — 
Friday Afternoon, October 23—‘‘Can 


These Dry Bones Live?” by Professor 


Kar! P. Harrington, University of Maine; 
discussion of the topic, “Aims and 
Methods of Teaching Greek and Latin 
Composition in Preparatory Schools.’ 
Friday evening, October 23—The Maine 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools was called to order by the presi- 
dent, George C. Chase, LL. D., president 
of Bates College; address, ‘‘College and 
High School,” by Professor John Mason 
Tyler, Ph.D., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Saturday morning, October 24—Report 
of the committee on legislation was pre- 
sented by the chairman, President Charles 
Lincoln White, D. D., of Colby College; 
discussion of the topic, “Our Present Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements in English.” 
This discussion was opened by Professor 
H. M. Estabrooke, University of Maine, 
who spoke upon “The Best Way of Teach- 
ing the Books Prescribed for Entrance 
Examinations.” The discussion was con- 
tinued by Professor W. H.. Hartshorn, 
Bates College; Principal H. K. White, 
Bangor high school; Miss Adele Gilpat- 
rick, Coburn Classical Institute, and Prin- 
cipal Drew T. Harthorn, Wilton Academy. 

The school superintendents of the state 
have formed an organization, and elected 
the following officers: President, Myron 
E. Bennett, Sanford; vice-president, I. C. 
Phillips, Lewiston; secretary and treas- 
urer, Mrs. M. M. Curtis, Brewer; commit- 
tee on legislation, the Hon. W. W. Stetson, 
John S. Locke, E. T. Wyman; committee 
on course of study, W. G. Mallett, F. E. 
Woodworth, John R. Dunton. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DURHAM. The inauguration of Presi- 
dent William D. Gibbs occurred on 
Wednesday, October 28, at the State Col- 
lege. At the same time, the dedication 
of Morrill hall took place. The program 
included an tntroductory address by His 
Excellency Governor Nahum J. Bach- 
elder; inaugural address, William D. 
Gibbs, M. S., president of the college; ad- 
dress, H. L. Boutwell, alumni represen- 
tative of class of 1883; report of building 
committee and delivery of building to the 
state, Hon. John G. Tallant; acceptance, 
Governor Bachelder; dedicatory address, 
Dr. A. C. True;-address, Hon. Joseph B. 
Walker, president state board of agriculture. 

The matter of a house for the president 
of the college, in place of the one that 
was destroyed by fire in September, is 
being discussed, but nothing satisfactory 
can be done at present, for not enough 
money is available, and, according to a 
recently enacted law, no other appropria- 
tion can be used and no money can be 
borrowed. 

SANBORNVILLE. A teachers’ insti- 
tute was held at the town hall Friday, 
October 30, in connection with the Car- 
roll County Teachers’ Association. The 
speakers included State Superintendent 
Channing Folsom, Channing T. Sanborn 
of Wolfeborough, Superintendent George 
H. Whitcher of Durham, Superintendent 
Ernest L. Silver of Rochester, Rev. J. M. 
Hornsberger and Mrs. Abbie Cate Taylor 
of Freedom, and Howard P. Harding of 
Ossipee. 

HANOVER. M. D. Bisbee, the college 
librarian, is displaying a relic of an- 
tiquity which is of especial interest to 
Dartmouth men who admire Daniel Web- 
ster. The discovery is in the shape of a 
daguerreotype of the great expounder of 
the constitution, which was once in his 
possession, and was given to the father 
of the man who has now passed it over 
to the college. The picture is one of 
Webster in his later years; a_ three- 
quarter view, and of small size. Profes- 
sor Bisbee also secured a large daguerreo- 
type of Webster several years ago, 
thought to be the latest, and a valuable 
possession. Both pictures are preserved 
at the Wilson library away from the light 
and heat. 

The trustees of Dartmouth College as 
constituted for the year are: President 
William Jewett Tucker, Governor N. J. 
Bachelder, ex-officio; Henry Fairbanks of 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., W. M. Chase of Con- 
cord, Cyrus Richardson of Nashua, Frank 
S. Streeter of Concord, Charles F. 
Mathewson of New York city, Edward D. 
Redington of Chicago, Benjamin A. Kim- 
ball of Concord, John Robie Eastman of 
Andover, William H. Davis of Newton, 
Mass., Melvin O. Adams of Boston, Treas- 
urer Charles Chase of Hanover. The ex- 
officio trustees of the college in relation to 
funds given by the state of New Hamp- 
shire are: J. Frank Seavey of Dover, Al- 
fred A. Collins of Danville, Frank EF. 
Kaley of Milford, Seth M. Richards of 
Newport, A. Crosby Kennett of Conway, 
Charles W. Hoitt of Nashua, Harry M. 
Cheney of Lebanon, Frank N. Parsons of 
Franklin. The standing committees of 
the trustees are as follows: On finance, 
Messrs. Kimball, Chase, Mathewson, 
Streeter, and Adams; on _ instruction, 
Messrs, Richardson, Fairbanks, Reding- 
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Our weekly market letter, now ready for 
delivery, is devoted to the Financial Situation, 
Utah Consolidated, Illinois Central, and 
Reading. A copy will be mailed upon appli- 
cation, and we respectfully solicit a share of 
your patronage. 
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has an account with another broker 
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ton, Eastman and Davis; on equipment, 
Messrs. Fairbanks, Eastman, and Reding- 


ton; on buildings and improvements, 
Messrs. Streeter, Kimball, Mathewson, 
Davis, Adams; on degrees, Messrs. 


Mathewson, Eastman, and Davis; on the 
relation of the college to the state, 
Messrs. Streeter, Richardson, and East- 
man; on the relation of the college to the 
alumni, Messrs. Redington, Mathewson, 
and Adams; on legal matters, Messrs. 
Chase, Streeter, and Mathewson. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association held its fifty-first 
annual meeting in Tremont Temple Octo- 
ber 30, with a very large attendance. 
The program was as follows: Morning— 
“Some Differences in the Development of 
Boys and Girls,’ Dr. Luther H. Gulick, 
director of physical training in the public 
schools of New York city; “The Ethics 
of the Teaching Profession,” William H. 
Maxwell, Ph.D., superintendent of public 
schools, New York city; “Literature in 
the Elementary Schools,” Florence Hol- 
brook, principal of the Forestville school, 


8 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS. 
Small investors should get from 8 perce t. to 12 
per cent. on 90-day deposits. These bonds furnish 
that opportunity. They may be purchased in smal! 
denominations and paid for at once, or th y may be 
aid for by daily, weekly, or monthly deposits. 
“J are amply secured. Write or call for booklet 
explaining them. 
CHARLES C. KELLOGG, 
131 Tremont St., Boston. 
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INVESTORS! 


NOW is the time to buy. 
We have a stock that pays 
15 per cent.; is safe, and 
promises to do much better. 
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BANKERS and BROKERS, 
35 CONGRESS STI., BOSTON. 


Speculative and Investment Ac- 
counts Solicited, 


Direct Wires. Exceptional Equip- 
ment for Rapid Execution of 
orders. 


MARKET LETTER SENT FREE. 


The desire to increase one’s in- 
come is universal and is to be 
commended. Frugality is the 
stepping-stone tu wealth. 

As the mind of youth is better 
developed by one interested and 
conversant with modern methods 
rather than by antique forms, so 
may your interests be more care. 
fully looked atter if an expert 
Broker who makes “ speculative 
investments” a specialty, is em- 
ployed. 

Safety is the first essential to 
be considered when investing 
savings. In this connection we 
call your attention to our Firm, 
and solicit correspondence per- 
taining to Stock Investment, 
either for cash or on suitable 
margin, Same being satisfactory 
to you, & share of your patron 
age will be highly esteemed. 

We have aselected list of Stand- 
ard Stocks that will return very 
much higher rates of interest 
than can be obtained from Sav- 
ings Banks, and which we regard 
equally safe. 


We guarantee the same rate of inter- 
est for one vear on any investment 
we advise, 


We furnish a Chart showing course of prices, 


which will be found both instructive and interest- 
ing. This will be sent to any address free upon 
request. 


Chicago. Afternoon—Music by the Som- 
erville English high school, under the di- 
rection of S. Henry Hadley, supervisor of 
music; reports of committees and elec- 
tion of officers; “The Meaning and Worth 
of Education,” Right Rev. J. Lancaster 
Spalding, bishop of Peoria, Peoria, Ill. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Allen J. Bacheller, Lowell; 
secretary and treasurer, J. Lewis Wright- 
man, Malden; vice-presidents, Charles E. 
Howe of Wakefield and A. J. Pitman of 
Marlboro, James W. Applebee of Newton, 
Bradford W. Drake of Waltham, R. W. 
Corlew of Wayland; executive committee, 
Robert C. Metcalf of Winchester, John S. 
Emerson of Somerville, B. C. Gregory of 
Chelsea, Melissa E. Elder of Everett, W. 
C. Whiting of Melrose; delegates to Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers’ Association, Fred H. 
Nickerson, Albert L, Bacheller, J. Lewis 
Wrightman. 

BROCKTON. The seventieth annual 
convention of the Plymouth County 
Teachers’ Association was held here Oc- 
tober 30, with 600 teachers in attendance. 
One of the speakers, Dr. Merton Leonard 
of Bridgewater, a former professor at 
Bates College, and more recently a 
teacher in the Tokio High Normal School 
in Japan, said of the Japan schools: “As 
far as system is concerned, their schools 
are better than ours, although we have 
better teachers.” The association elected 
as president, F. J. Heavens, Plymouth; 
4S vice-presidents, Edwin H. Whitehill of 
Bridgewater, Charles A. Jenney of Brock- 
‘on, and E. L. Willard of Marshfield. 

WORCESTER. The annual meeting of 
the Worcester County Teachers’ Associa- 
ae was held in Mechanics hall October 
7 and discussed the following program: 
session—Address of welcome, 
= Edward F. Fletcher, mayor of 
Woes address, President Carroll D. 
- right, Clark College; address, Rev. 

harles F, Dole, Boston. High school 


Section, W. E. Cate, chairman—‘Common 
in Education,” Nathan Haskell 
vle, Boston; “Will our teaching of 


English stand the tests of common 
sense?” William Morse Cole, South high 
school, Worcester, Harvard University; 
discussion, Principal Charles F. Wood- 
bury, Fitchburg high school. Grammar 
school section, W. Scott Ward, chairman 
—‘The Teaching of English,” Superin- 
tendent Robert C. Metcalf, Winchester; 
“The Spoken and Written Word,” Princi- 
pal Jennie L. Dearborn, Worcester; dis- 
cussion, Superintendent E. B. Barton, Sut- 
ton. Primary section, M. H. Bowman, 
chairman—Class exercise in language, 
Miss Marietta McNulty, grade IL., Dix- 
street school, Worcester; “English in the 
Primary School,” Principal Mary Mc- 
Skimmon, Brookline; discussion, Miss 
Abigail O’Hara, Worcester, Miss Ellen E. 
Fitzgerald, Worcester. These officers 
were elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Frederick W. Vermille, Worcester; 
vice-presidents, W. Scott Ward, Athol, W. 
E. Cate, Spencer, M. H. Bowman, Barre; 
secretary, Mary C. Henry, Worcester; 
treasurer, A. Harry Wheeler, Worcester; 
executive committee, John E. Lynch, 
Worcester, Mrs. Jessie L. Shepard, West- 
minster, Herbert F. Taylor, Hopedale. 


ATTLEBORO. The members of the 
school committee tendered a reception Oc- 
tober 26 to the members of the teaching 
force of the town. It was an affair which 
is coming to be an annual feature of the 
school life, and a function looked forward 
to by_the teachers and others who have 
the privilege of attending. This year the 
members of the sub-committee appointed 
by the school board to take charge re- 
solved to make the reception somewhat 
more elaborate than it had been in past 
years, and that they succeeded no one 
who saw the pretty gathering in the 
drawing room of the new high school ad- 
dition would have a doubt. The room was 
prettily decorated with easy chairs, rugs, 
cosy corners, and palms, and planned so 
that it presented a homelike appearance. 
The receiving line, consisting of all the 
members of the committee, was near the 
entrance to the room. After the formal 
reception was over, a social time was 
spent, in which the teachers were given a 
chance of forming new acquaintances 
among themselves, and refreshments were 
served. In the hallway outside the room 
the American orchestra furnished music 
during the evening. The committee in 
charge consisted of Miss Leonora P. 
Beers, Mrs. Emily Richardson, and Mrs. 


Jean G. Theobald. 


SPRINGFIELD. The fifty-sixth annual 
convention of the Hampden County 
Teachers’ Association was held in the 
high school Friday, October 30. The pro- 
gram follows: General sessions—Presid- 
ing officer, W. C. Akers; address, “What 
the Public Schools Have a Right to Ex- 
pect of the Public,’ Charles S. Chapin, 
principal of the Providence Normal 
School; address, ‘“‘The Personality of the 
Teacher,” William DeWitt Hyde, presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College. Section meet- 
ings—l. High school section, C. M. 
Grover, chairman: ‘‘The Psychology of 
the High School Adolescent,” Walter V. 
McDuffee, Springfield high school; “The 
High School and the Citizen,’ James P. 
Munroe, president of the Technology 
Club, Boston. 2. Grammar school sec- 
tion, C. E. Brockway, chairman: “A 
Closer Connection Between United States 
History and Geography,” Lyman R. Allen, 
North Adams Normal School; discussion 
by J. G. Draper, Holyoke high school; 
“The Right Expectation,’ William C. 
Bates, superintendent of schools, Fall 
River. 3. Primary section, Miss E. L. 
Smith, chairman: “The Aims and Benefits 
of Story-telling,’’ Miss Sarah W. Holmes, 
Tucker school, Milton; discussion by Miss 
Hattie Twichell, principal of the Kinder- 
garten Normal Training School, Spring- 
field; ‘Industrial Work for Primary 
Grades,’ Miss Mabel M. Kimball, Hyannis 
Normal School. 

The officers elected at the business ses- 
sion are as follows: President, Superin- 
tendent C. E. Brockway of West Spring- 
field; vice-president, Chester M. Grover 
of the Central high school in this city; 
treasurer, Principal John J. Lynch of 
Holyoke; recording secretary, Miss Eliza- 
beth F. Atwood of Westfield; delegate to 
the state convention, Principal William 
Orr of this city. The report of the treas- 
urer, C. M. Grover, showed that there was 
$455 in the treasury of the organization, 
out of which must come the expenses of 
the convention, which were estimated 
at $175. The committee on  nec- 
rology noted the deaths of Edwin A. 
Johnson, superintendent of the united 
district of the schools of Chester, Becket, 
Middlefield, and Washington, who died at 
Chester March 31, 1903; Miss Beulah Bell 
of the modern language department of 
the Springfield high school, who died No- 
vember 14, 1902; Charles Barrows, the 
well-known grammar school teacher of 
this city, who died March 8 of this year; 


and Frank A. Hill of the state board of 
education. One of the resolutions offered 
by the resolution committee was as fol- 
lows:— 

Resolved, that it is the duty of the col- 
leges and technical schools of the North 
Atlantic states to agree upon uniform 
standards of entrance requirements of 
such a nature that it may be possible for 
the smaller high school to fit its pupils 
to enter upon and successfully pursue the 
courses outlined in their curriculum. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The Rhode Island Jn- 
stitute of Instruction.completed its ses- 
sions October 24. President Dennis said, 
after having listened to the report of the 
committee appointed for investigating the 
status of college women in the elementary 
schools, that the time was coming in this 
country, as it has in Germany, when the 
teachers in the elementary schools must 
be college trained. 

Resolutions were adopted advising that 
legislation be passed raising the limit of 
school age from thirteen to fourteen years, 
and that steps should be taken to prohibit 
the attendance of children of school age at 
the theatre. r 

These officers were elected:— 

President, Valentine Almy, Auburn; sec- 
retary, I. O. Winslow, Providence; assist- 
ant, J. F. Deering, Arctic; treasurer, S. A. 
Sherman, Providence; assistants, R. F. 
Randall of Providence and F. E. Bragdon 
of Saylesville; new vice-presidents, Lulu 
N. Conland of Central Falls, W. H. 
Holmes of Westerly and Victor Fragee of 
Providence; new directors, J. B. McFad- 
den of Pawtucket, C, C. Richardson of 
Cumberland and C. L. Dennis, Jr., and L. 
H. Campbell of Providence. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NORWICH. Ata recent meeting of the 
Norwich Principals’ Club, the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 
President, N. L. Bishop, superintendent 
Central district; vice-president, John 
Iausey, principal Greenville school; sec- 
retary and treasurer, John Rossiter, prin- 
cipal Broadway school. 

Meetings will be held on the second 
Saturday of each month for discussion of 
topics pertaining to the work of the 
schools. 


AN ENTERTAINING BOOK. 


“The Gentleman from Everywhere” is 
the suggestive title of an entertaining and 
instructive new book which has received 
the highest commendations from more 
than 1200 of the leading authors and edi- 
tors throughout the United States. Our 


educational journals recommend this book 
to all teachers, not only on account of its 
literary merits, but particularly for the 
ingenious, original and successful methods 
devised by the author to inspire pupils to 
strenuous endeavors which are related in 
those rollicking chapters of this book 
called by him ‘‘The Joys and Sorrows of 
School Days,” and ‘“‘The Career of a 
Dominie-Pedagogue.” We notice in the 
publisher’s brochure the following quota- 
tions from letters by eminent educators 
“Mr. Foss has given us in his ‘Gentleman 
from Everywhere’ a delightfully original 
book, realistic to the last degree, with fact 
as the back-ground of it all, and fancy as 
the halo, and it starts the tear and the 
laugh with the same shade and light that 
occur in human experience. It is highly 
interesting from start to finish, and there 
is not a dull paragraph in it.”—A. E. 
Winship. 

The Journal of Education has a suvply 
of “The Gentleman from Everywhere” 
for sale, and we give to canvassers a lib- 
eral discount from the regular price, $1.9. 
This is a very handsome illustrated book 
for Christmas and birthday gifts to old 
or young. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 


in an open and free discussion up- 
on the irregularities of the English 
Language, you should read 


“@QUR LANGUAGE AS IT 
SHOULD BE,” 


A new magazine for Teachers, Schol- 
ars, and Pupils. Send 5c, for sample 
copy to . 


THE LANGUAGE PUBLISHING CO. 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 


corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention this journal. 


THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 


PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, NEw YorK 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. ° 


COLUMBIA THEATRE, 


lay Templeton, the brilliant comedienne 
at the head of ‘The Runaways” company, 
is making her farewell appearances at the 
Columbia theatre, boston, this week, and 
has scored one of the most notable suc- 
cesses recorded in Boston in recent years. 
The beautiful Columbia theatre has been 
crowded at every performance, and late 
comers have frequently been compelled to 
stand. “The Runaways’ is, perhaps, the 
most gorgeously mounted and magnii- 
cently costumed musical play ever pro- 
duced in America, and the New York 
papers could not find superlative adjectives 
enough in commendation of the brilliant 
ensemble. ‘he cast includes Arthur 
Dunn, Alexander Clark, William Gould, 
Van Rensselaer Wheeler, Charles Dox, 
Walter Stanton, Mabel Carrier, Edith 
Eldridge, Lottie Medley, the beautiful 
Sisters Hengler, the Sisters D’Arville, and 
one of the largest companies Boston has 
ever seen. “The Runaways” will not play 
any New England city but Boston, and 
this, the last week, should be a record 
breaker at the house Sam 8. and Lee 
Shubert have made popular and profitable 
in the space of five weeks. The manage- 
ment of the Columbia pay special atten- 
tion to mail orders for seats. 

The attraction which follows ‘“‘The Run- 
aways” at the Columbia will be Paula 
Edwardes in ‘‘Winsome Winnie,”’ a mirth- 
ful musical play, by the authors of “Er- 
minie.’”’ Miss Edwardes is so popular in 
Boston that she needs no introduction, and 
her managers, Messrs. Sam §. Shubert, 
and Nixon & Zimmerman, have sur- 
rounded her with a cast such as is seldom 
seen in anything but romantic cpera, it 
includes Miss Helen Redmond, Miss Isobel 
Hall, Miss Jobyna Howland, Miss Daisy 
Green, Miss Mildred Kearney, Miss Anna 
Cameron, W. P. Carleton, W. E. Philp, 
Joseph C. Miron, Richard F. Carroll, i. 
Lovat Fraser and Wiiliam Corless, with a 
singing chorus of 100 and a full comple- 
ment of pretty girls. 


KEITH’S THEATRE. 

Dr. Carl Louis Perin, the mest famous 
of scientific palmists, is to make his debut 
at Keith’s on Monday, November 9, and 
will appear afternoons and_ evenings 
throughout the ensuing week. Dr. Perin 
is to read the palms of persons in the au- 
dience by means of strong magnifying 
glasses, but will tell nothing relative to 
the private life of individuals. The en- 
gagement is to last six days only, and 
during that time the palmist cannot be 
consulted elsewhere. The surrounding 
vaudeville is exceptionally strong, enlist- 
ing- the services of Milton and Dolly 
Nobles, who will present the most laugh- 
provoking sketch in their repertoire, ‘‘Why 
Walker Reformed.” Eddie Gerard and 
Jessie Gardner, in their clever vocal and 
dancing specialties; Charlie Case, who 
talks about his father; Musical Dale, the 
world-famous campanologist; R. J. Jose, 
the favorite contra tenor ballad singer; 
Johnson and Wells, two of the ‘‘swellest’” 
colored entertainers in the business; John 
J. Desmond, a marvelous juvenile athlete, 
and the Juggling Barretts, a trio of expert 
and comic club manipulators, are other 
strong features of an exceptional show. 
As usual, the entire list of motion pictures 
in the biograph will be changed, one of 
the new films showing how Laplanders 
live at home. 


This is an age of class pins and other 
symbolic badges. Nowadays, almost 
everybody wears an emblem of some sort. 
Bunde & Upmeyer Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis., make a specialty of this kind of 
work, and, being manufacturing jewelers, 
their patrons have to pay no middlemen’s 
profits. 


Better than Gold for the teeth is Sozo- 
dont. It prevents decay. It hardens the 
gums, and purifies the breath. 
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The Song Method of 
Teaching Music in Schools 


From the 23d Annual School Report, 
Boston, Mass., March, 1903: 


“ The Director suggests, and the sug- 
gestion has my deliberate approval, that 
the Novello School Songs be supplied to all 
Primary Schools.” 

EDWIN P. SEAVER, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


The Novello Music Course, 


edited by Francis E. Howarp, is compiled 
principally from the School Songs referred 
io above. It consists of a Manual of 
Graded Sight Singing Exercises, Primer, 
and Ist, 2d, and 3d Readers. These Read- 
ers comply with the New Course of Study. 


FIRST READER: Continuation of Manual 
and rrimer. Pakr L—Unison Exercises and 
Songs, graded on the basis of rhythmic forms. 
ParRT If. — Two Part Exercises and Songs. 
Fulk-songs specia; feature. With a vaiuable 
appendix: 

SECOND READER : 
Music. PART 1.— Mostly Songs. 
Three Part Music a'd many Exercises 
ature and viography. 

THIRD READER: Just out. Three Part 
Music for uncnuanged voices. Songs by the 
classic composers, and the best of the folk- 
songs of all nations. Valuable appendix and 
references to licerature and biography. 


A Catalogue of Supplementary 
Music, Action Songs, School Operettas 
and Cantatas sent gratis. Also sample 
copies (returnable) on receipt of appli- 
cation. 


Two and Three Part 
PaRT JI.- 
Liver 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 
21 East 17th Street New York 


COLLEGE NUTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION a8 Cowplete as pussible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The library of Brown University has re- 
cently been enriched by the gift of a 
unique collection of newspaper clippings. 
The collection contains about 200,000 cut- 
tings, all of which are carefully credited, 
dated and folded for reference. It covers 
a period of about twenty years and relates 
to nearly every question that has been 
before the public during that time, and 
been the subject of newspaper discussions. 
There is a record of nearly every impur- 
tant labor strike that has occurred since 
1883, taken from the newspapers in the 
city where the strike occurred, affording a 
record from which nearly a complete his- 
tory of labor troubles could be written of. 
The progress of city transit and the con- 
troversies between the authorities of ci'is 
and street car corporations is included. 
About 10,000 cuttings relate to journalism. 
There is also a newspaper account of the 
Spanish war, gathered day by day. On 
most questions the record is exhaustive. 
The collection was made by Walter C. 
Hamm, now United States consul at Hull, 
while he was a member of the editorial! 
staff of the Philadelphia Press. When 
fully classified and arranged it will form 
one of the most interesting features of the 
University library, and be invaluable to 
students and investigators. 

The demand for co-education in our 
Eastern colleges is developing intc what 
President Faunce of Brown University 
aptly termed ‘co-ordinate education.’ 
About twelve years ego, under the admin- 
istration of President E. Ben’amin An- 
drews, Brown University, as an experi- 
ment, offered the services of its professors 
for the instruction of young women in 
courses similar to those offered to young 
men. Among the first to take advantage 
of this offer was Mary Emma Woolley, 
now president of Mt. Holyoke College. 
This opportunity proved attractive toa 
few young women, who were gathered to- 
gether in a sma}! building near the univer- 
sity, and then initiated into the mysterie; 
of college lore, hitherto a monopoly of 
their brothers. 

From this simple beginning developed 
the Women’s College of Brown University, 
which now has on its undergraduate list 
the names of 149 young women. The 
small building of early years has been 
superseded by a splendid building erected 
from money raised by the ladies of Provi- 
dence. Instruction is stil given by the 
college professors, who repeat at the 
Women’s College the courses offered to 
the young men. After the usual years of 
study. graduates of both sexes mount the 


commencement platform and receive the 
degrees of the university. Thus the young 
men and the voung women take the same 


courses 


under the game _ instructors 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


We are Specialists 


in the.... 


Preservation of the 
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E are entrusted with the care and pro- 
tection of the hooks owned by OVER 


7400 School Boards. 


‘Book Covers, 
Self- Binders, and 
Transparent Pauper. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Samples free. 


Springfield, Mass. 


and receive the same degrees, but are 
instructed separately. In this way the 
Eastern idea of separate colleges for the 
sexes is maintained, and at the same time 
the two are so co-ordinated that the tra- 
ditions and training of college life are 
practically alike, and each graduate, re- 
gardless of sex, has a share in a common 
Alma Mater. 


Dean James L. Russell of Teachers 
College has announced that toward the 
college’s indebtedness of $190,000 there is 
now pledged or on hand about $80,000. 
John D. Rockefeller has promised to con- 
tribute an endowment of $250,000 as soon 
as the debt is paid. Furthermore, $100,- 
000 in small sums has been promised for 
the endowment fund; Mr. Rockefeller 
will duplicate dollar for dollar all contri- 
butions up to the sum of $250,000. 


The French lecturer who will this year 
deliver the Hyde lectures under the au~ 
spices of the “Cercle Francaise de 1’Uni- 
versite Harvard” will be M. Anatole Le- 
roy Beaulieu, the author and member of 
the Institute of France. The general sub- 
ject of this course of lectures will be 
“Christianisme et Democratie,” and will 
embrace a survey of the politieal and re- 
ligious history of France. M. Anatole 
Lerov Beaulieu will be preceded by M. 
Andre Michel, conservator of the Louvre 
Museum in Paris, who will tour the coun- 
try as the official lecturer of the Alliance 
Francaise federation, and who is expecied 
to arrive October 31. 

Harvard's preliminary § registration 
figures have been given out. There is a 
total of 4,291 this year, as against 4,166 
last year. There is a falling off in the 
undergraduate departments, and a gain in 
the professional schools, which more than 
balances this loss. 

The freshman class in the college has 
failed to reach its remarkable figure of 
last year, which showed a gain of fifty- 
seven over 1901-02, but is already nine 
ahead of the final record for 1901-02. ‘ihe 
faet that the scientific school first year 
class has a loss of only six, comparing the 
figures at this time of the year, is very en- 
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couraging, considering that the present 
year has witnessed the final step in the 
raising of the admission requirements 
equal with those of tne college. The gain 
in the law school is 98 over last year. 

The medical school, having graduated a 
class which entered the school under the 
old admission requirements and having 
admitted as its first year class the third 
of the classes entering uncer the new 1e- 
quirement of a bachelor’s degree in arts 
or science, has a loss of sixty-six in its 
enrolment. 

The severity of that requirement has cut 
down the total registration to a compara- 
tively low figure; but the experience of 
the university in such raising of its stand- 
ard points to a slow but sure recovery cf 
numbers in the next few years; and the 
school is compensated by the high aver- 
age merit of its new students, and the re- 
lief from serious crowding in tue present 
building during the interval that remains 
before the new buildings on Huntington 
avenue are completed. 

The figures are:— 

College—Seniors, 318; juniors, 419; 
sophomores, 637; freshmen, 560; specials, 
136. Total, 2,070. 


Scientific school—Fourth year, 89; 
third year, 102; second year, 139; 
first year, 113; specials, 112. Total, 555. 

Graduate school—Resident, 374; non- 
resident, 12. ‘Total, 386. 

Divinity school—Graduates, 14; third 


year, 7; second year, 4; first year, 7; spec- 
ials, 17. Total, 49. 

Law school—Graduates, 3; third 
year, 178; second year, 197; first year, 290; 
specials, 56. Total, 724. 

Medical school—Graduates, 9; 
year, 142; third year, 76; 
year, 69; first year, 78. Total, 374. 

Dental school—Graduates, 1; third 
year, 35; second year, 29; first year, 51. 
Total, 116. 

Bussey Institution, 17. 

Total in all departments, except Rad- 
cliffe College and the summer school, 
4,201, 

In his annual report to the board of 
trustees President Butler of Columbia 
University says that $10,000,000 is needed 
to carry out the plans of the university. 
Of this sum, $2,000,000 is needed for South 
Field and the remainder for the follow- 
ing purposes: $2,000,000 to pay the 
funded debt, $2,500,000 to build and equip 
buildings, $2,600,000 to provide an annual 
income of $100,000 to meet the most press- 


fourth 
second 


ing needs. Among the buildings needed 
are a college hall and law school and 
science buildings. In the course of the 


year gifts amounting to $1,721,895 have 
actually been received, while other gifis 
have been promised. Among the latter is 
the Pulitzer gift for the school of jour- 
nalism concerning which Mr. Butler says: 

“With the establishment of the school 
of journalism of university grade, a new 
academic field is entered upon. While 
in a sense this undertaking is experi- 
mental, yet it is the judgment of the uni- 
versity and that of a large and influential 
portion of the newspaper press, that it 
will be abundantly successful. 

“The university cannot guarantee to 
produce good newspaper men, any more 
than it can guarantee to produce good 
engineers or good teachers; but it can 
and will train students to become such if 
they have the root of the matter in 
them.” 


Professor Robert H. Thurston, director 
of the Sibley College of Engineering of 
Cornell University, died suddenly at 
Ithaca, N. Y., October 25. Heart disease 
was the cause of death. 

Thurston was one of the best- 
known members of the Cornell Univer- 
sity faculty, and ranked high in his pro- 


fession. He was born at Providence, 
R. L, in 1839, and was graduated from 
Brown University. He served with dis- 
tinction in the engineering corps of the 
United States navy during the Civil war, 
and at its close was assigned to the fac- 
ulty of the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
In 1871 he became professor of engineer- 
ing at Stevens Institute, and in 1885 went 
to Cornell to take the directorship of Sib- 
ley College, then about to be organized. 

Among American colleges, Harvard has 
5,468 students; Columbia, 5,352; Chicago, 
4,296. The State University of Michigan 
comes next, with 3,764, followed by Cali- 
fornia, 3,696; Minnesota, 3,595, and Illi- 
nois, 3,288. The privately endowed Uni- 
versity of Cornell has 3,281, after which 
comes the State University of Wisconsin, 
with 2,884. The Northwestern Univer- 
sity, on private foundations, shows a 
total of 2,875. 

Dr. Frederick W. Putnam, Peabody pro- 
fessor of American archaeology and eth- 
nology in Harvard University, has ac- 
cepted a call to the chair of anthropology 
in the University of California. The 
duties of the chair are of great impor- 
tance, as the university, through Mrs, 
Hearst’s aid, is expending some $40,000 a 
year in anthropological research. 


VICTORIAN TREASURES AT LOUISI- 
ANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 


Among the priceless treasures compris- 
ing the Jubilee presents of Queen Vic- 
toria, which have been sent to America 


by King Edward of England for exhibi- 
tion at the World’s Fair, is a wonderful 
ivory chair and footstool. These were 
presented to the late queen by the 
Maharajah of Travancore. The carving 
on the chair and footstool is a revelation 
of the possibilities of art. The feet are 
in the form of lions’ paws, and the arms 
terminate in lions’ heads. The back is 
in the form of a shell, supported by ele- 
phants rampant. The seat is of ala- 
baster, and the chair has a gold and sil- 
ver tissue drapery around the underside 
of the frame, finished with tassels and 
richly chased ormolu ornaments. The 
cushions are of green velvet, embroidered 
in gold and silver thread. Every outside 
part of the chair is covered with deli- 
eately carved figures of men and animals. 
This maharajah, not satisfied with this 
truly princely gift, presented also to Her 
Majesty two immense pairs of elephant’s 
tusks. The official descriptions of these 
are as follows: — 

1. Pair of elephant’s tusks, mounted 
on a buffalo’s head, carved in ebony, 
which is supported on four griffins. The 
tusks are supported higher up by a cross- 
bar of ebony and resting on the heads of 
four figures representing some of the in- 
carnations of Visunu. Rushing from the 
projecting ends of the crossbar to the 
tusks are two griffins with two elephants 
under them, linking their trunks. On the 
centre of the bar is a sixteen-handed 
figure of Shive, standing un the prostrate 
form of an Abamaram, or fiend. All 
figures are ebony. 

2. Pair of elephant’s tusks, mounted 
as flower vases on a stand of rosewood 
covered with ivory. The tusks are 
mounted with gold and entwined by a 
pepper vine in fruit, worked in gold. The 
vases are supported on two elephants’ 
heads carved in ebony, and rising from 
out of a base of rock and jungle worked 
in ivory and elephants’ teeth. The 
trunks of the elephants support a lotus of 
ivory, on which is seated a golden image 
of Lukshine, the goddess of prosperity.— 
Scientific American, 
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Through the Gates of Old Romance.................. 
Financial History of the United States............... 
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Smeaton (Ed.) Henry Holt 
Smith (Ed.) ) “ 
Lavignac “ “ » 
Carlyle John Lane, N. Y. 


Hawtrey 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 


Foulke 
Longley Saalfield Pub. Co., Chicago. 


DIN 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOSIMENDS. 


Le Roy, N. ¥.—Tel 
Benedict, egram.— Recommend good man to teach mathematics and sciences.— Supt. J. C. 


Telegram.—It you will take sciences, mathematics, Le Ro rospects of advance, apply personally im 
mediately. Recommended, sole candidate. ‘ Ag ies 
via Barneveldt, Sept, ndidate. Telegraph answer. W. Graham Carpenter, Gravesville; 


Telegram.—Grah 
Me Bendict cnt. Oneonta graduate, 6 years’ experience, worth $700, fully recommended: 


I arrived last night, as per telegrkm to you. I am pleased to inform you that I was unanimously 


elected.—Mr. Carpenter, Sept. 18. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
introduces to Coll 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Families 


! and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teache colleges, vate 
schoois, and families, Advises parents about schools.’ WwM. O. phar, 


‘ S7\_! with good general education wanted for department work in High 

PE CIALISTS Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges in 

Pennsylvania and other States. Prithary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 

paying $60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 
drawing. For further information, address 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “cnicaco® 


- A SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


NO 


IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Mem- 
ber:hip good until the close of season of 1904. Write tor dipplicntion blank to-day. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE : 20st’, 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 


Teachers Wanted. 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
GRACE I. GAY, M’e’R. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—President Eliot of Harvard Univer- 
sity opens the November Atlantic with 
an important article on ‘‘The School: Its 
Characteristics, What Its Aim Should Be, 
and Into What It Should Develop.” 


Brooks Adams discusses ‘“‘The Economic 
Conditions of Future Defense,’ maintain- 
ing that force is the only law among na- 
tions, and that only the fittest survives; 
William Garrott Brown treats ‘“The 
Problem of the American Historian’; 
and Burton J. Hendrick, ‘“‘A Great Mu- 
nicipal Reform: The New Tenement Law 
in New York.” Sir Leslie Stephen con- 
tinues his delightful recollections with a 
brilliant paper on “Journalism”—English 
~—while attractive short sketches and 
papers are “Trasimene,”’ by Arthur Col- 
ton; “The Battle of Gray’s Pasture,” a 
reminiscence of old-fashioned football, by 
G. L. Teeple; “Juvenile Literature,” by 
John Preston True; “On Growing Old,” 
by Norman Hapgood; “A Crime Against 
Beauty,” by Arlo Bates; and “A Nature 
Study,” by J. R. Taylor. Other literary 
papers and reviews are: ‘Walt Whitman 
as an Editor,” by Charles M. Skinner; 
Harriet Waters Preston’s paper on 
“Brice’s Biographical Studies”; ‘Books 
on the Elizabethan Drama,” by G. P. 
Baker; “Letters from Two Embassies,” 
by Miss S. M. Francis; and the Atlantic’s 
regular review of “Books New and Old.” 
Fascinating fiction, poetry, and a lively 
Contributors’ Club completes a brilliant 
number, 


—The Century for 1904. Can you 
afford not to have the Century the com- 
ing twelve months? 

The Century for 1904 promises a wealth 


of reading and pictures that surpasses . 


even the high standard achieved during 
1903. Perhaps most notable of all the 
Strong features of the volume will be Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell’s “The Youth of Wash- 
ington,” told in the form of an autobiog- 
raphy. It will be a daring and unique 
piece of historical work, written as if it 
were done by General Washington him- 
self, sitting down in Mt. Vernon in his 
old age and recording, solely for his own 
eve, the story of his youthful life. ~ 

Then there will be a series of artic'e: 
on “Italian Villas and Their Gardens,” 
Written by Edith Wharton and _ illus- 
trated, largely in color, by Maxfield Par- 
rish. Ernest Thompson Seton has pre- 
pared ‘Fable and Woodmyth,” brief 
papers in a new vein, the illustrations in 
the author’s most fantastic and amusing 
Style. Early numbers will bring John 
'urroughs’s “Current Misconceptions in 
Natural History.” Already have com- 
menced the important Thackeray letters, 
telling the story of the great novelist’s 
friendship with the Baxter family of New 
York, with facsimiles of manuscripts and 
drawings by the author. Ray Stannard 


Baker, whose articles on the Great North- 
west and the Great Southwest have been 
leading and widely acceptable features of 
recent volumes, will continue his notes on 
these regions; and there will be valuable 
contributions by Jacob A. Riis, Dr. James 
M. Buckley, and scores of other notable 
writers. 

Fiction of the volume will include Jack 
London’s strong new novel “The Sea- 
Wolf,’ Maud Wilder Goodwin’s clever 
“Four Roads to Paradise,” and a wealth 
of short stories from Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick, J. J. Bell, Maurice F. Egan, Roy 
Relfe Gilson, E. L. Sabin, S. Weir 
Mitchell, David Gray, Gouverneur Morris, 
Albert Bigelow Paine,—the list might be 
indefinitely lengthened. 

The artists whose work will appear in 
The Century for 1904 include the best of 
the day. It is not a question for any cul- 
tivated thinking man or woman to-day, 
Can I afford to take The Century this 
year? The question is rather, Can I! 
afford not to take The Century? 

“One of the finest magazines of the 
day.’’—Oakland, Cal., Tribune. 


LOW RATES WEST AND NORTH WEST. 

Via Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul 
railway, every day until November 30, 
1903. 

$33, Chicago to San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, and 
many other Pacific coast points. $30, 
Chicago to Salt Lake City, Ogden, Grand 
Junction, and many other points in Utah, 
Colorado, and Wyoming. Low rates to 
hundreds of other points. 

Through train service, Chicago to San 
Francisco. Only $6 for a double berth, 
tourist sleeper, all the way. 

To the Northwest via St. Paul or via 
Omaha. Write to-day for folder. W. W. 
Hall, New England passenger agent, Bos- 
ton, ‘Mass. sep24-9t 


VARIETIES. 


NOT EXACTLY AS PL&. 
‘They listened awhile to the b&, 
Then he said, “I believe I'll dem& 
Them to play that again, 
Till I learn the refrain.” 
But he didn’t; he hadn’t the s&! 
—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It, soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
M. Cc. A. Bl Portland, Me. 


OBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 
N 
Established 1855. 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANG 
Schermerhorn 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E, 14th St, N. Y. 
NEW YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper bidg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKAN#, Wash., Hyde block. 
Y. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 


(HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Naebville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
HARLAN P, FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


pt EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpe. Drs Moinss, Iowa. 


Wi ns h i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teacher S| 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Boston, Mass,: 
4 Ashburton Pi. 
PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Farrott Bld 
LOB ANGELES, (al., 525 Stimson Block 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A beacon St., boston. 


Qa. 2 WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau| Private School 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. WANTED. 


Customer will invest $1,500 to $2,000 in 
sta i hool in New England Address 
private school i g 
heartily WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
New England teachers wanted. 29-A Beacon St.. Boston. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger ’ 


Wa. Oth St.. New York. 


A GOOD THING! 
A New Binder 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JoURNAL OF EpucaTion in book fcrm. We have at 
iast found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock 
with ‘‘ JoURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on the front 
cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the 
JournaL. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


Our New Binder 
will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 
JOURNAL, and I ; cents additional to cover cost of 
postage and packing. Or it will be 

Given F'rec — 

to any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same. 


The 


BostonBinder 


Title. 
Fundamentals of Child | 
shorter Poems of Alfred Tennyson.............. 
short 
hinerican History and Its Geographic Conditions. 
A French Aldrich & 
pioneer Spaniards in North 
Robin Hood—Hise 
The Awakening ot @ Duchess... .................. 
The True History of the Civil War...............00. 
The Nemesis of Froude..................... Brown a 
The Life of St. Mary Magdalen.................. 34 
Fables for Children................. White & 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., Boston, 7 a 
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HDUCATION. 
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IN 10 DAYS 
— 100 Hours. 


GOOD WRITIN 
Bixler’s Physical Training in Penmanship sce ics 


Tested by tens of thousands for 20 years, and now stands supreme in its practicability and effectiveness, 
No competitors ; it stands alone, and this course is —_—— by the originator and author. It imparts ease, 
rapidity and all-around skill in the dexterity of the pen for longhand or shorthand. 

peop’e of common 


It is adapted for people who think and WOrk, snd 


the muscles, giving a complete command of the pen, and it does if in about 100 hours’ practice from 
“ Bixler’s Physical Training in penmanship.” the most logical book on the subject of mind and muscle 
power in rapid writing. The price ts $!, 60 pp, fully illustrated, postpaid, and worth a hundred times the 


price to those who think, and worth nothing to lazy people. 
will be at hand. It cures for 


Get the book and the epoch Of YOUr Life wating 


mild physical cultare, conducive to good health ; makes shorthand a pleasure, and povkkeeping a ‘* joy 
forever.” The same course at Bixler’s Business College costs $25, the most practical school in the land ; 
10,000 sq. ft. of floorage ; organized 1886. Those having failed heretofore, are invited to try this one an 
only system, having reached popularity far beyond the ordinary penmanship field. 


— office clerks, stenographers, teachers, business people — 

It reaches all classe everybody, and benefits all. Why are you a poor writer? 

y You were nct taught right ; teachers and publishers taffied you 

with beautiful copper plate engravings and punished you with slow, laborious, unhealthy drawing. Bah! 

Such training has but one effect — failure estimonials in 10,000ds. 

° on 48 We make a specialty of school souvenirs, but can 

Bixler Printing Department print fees Prices low and workmansbip the 

very best. e do fine embossing, and only one 

printing house out of a thousand can do it. This shows our facilities and degree of skill, as the highest de- 

gree of skill is necessary for embossing. In proportion, our printing is better than the average. = Profes- 
sional printing for teachers a speciaity. Let us hear from you, please. 

® s We print the best for the money. As teachers we 

Bixler’s School Souvenirs kno «gghat you want. Beautiful designs, low prices, 

prom). work. Nothing is more to the 

occasion than these souvenirs for scholars on last day, holiday or on important period in school life. 

Send for free samples and circulars, or better yet, send us your order with 3 cents, 4c or 5c for each souve- 

nir, according to style. Only one style toeach order. Photo Souvenirs, Booklet Souvenirs, Round Cor- 


ner Souvenirs. 
For any of the above, address Prof. G. BIXLER, cor. Madison and Ogden, Chicago. 


REAL 
UNIQUE IDEA 
NEWSPAPER 
IN 
FOR 
JOURNALISM SCHOOL USE 


NOT AN ADDITIONAL STUDY, 
put ADDITIONAL STEAM POWER 
FOR THE PRESENT STUDIES 


Published Weekly. Beautifully Dllustrated. 
On the 2-cents-a-week plan, every one can afford one. 


Samples free. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To any teacher above the Fifth Grade who will give the paper a trial in her school 
there will be sent for two weeks free of charge as many copies of Tue LittLe 
Curonicce as she has pupils; also free desk copy and booklet, ‘‘ Suggestions on the Use 
of Current Events in Teaching.” 

Every course of study leaves something to the discretion of the teacher, and if you 
will devote a little time during the week to the use of Tur LirtLe CuRronicce in some of 
the various ways suggested, you will become as enthusiastic about it as other teachers 
who are now using it. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


New England Agents 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 

It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught real literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, CHILD Stupy OF THE CLAssics has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

__ This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 


Boards, Illustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
378 Wabash Ave. 43 East 19th St. 29-A Beacon St. 


UNIVE: RSITY Write for Calalogues, 


Price-List, 


A Guide to English Syntax (Ready Oct. 10th). PUBLISHING} 


A practical study of the Syntax of Irving’s essays. 27-29 West 23d St 


Stage-Coach, and The Mutatility of Literature. 

e Study of Ivanhoe. New edition, with specia) () P y 

map of lyanhoe Land. New York. v 


Published by H. A. Davipson, Albany, N. Y. 


THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES. 


Single copies, 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—— 


Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 


HELPS FOR 


TEACHERS. 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
For the Little People. 


Arranged by M. E. Corrine, Teacher 
Training School, Providence, R. lI. 
Second edition. Price, 25 cents. 
Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming pone, 
Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the 
little ones. 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 


Selections for Memorizing. 


By S. C. Peanopy. Second edition. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 

A charming collecti ‘n of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years o 
school life, especially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus throm sh the 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 
the lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS 
For the Blackboard. 


Drawn by D. R. Avessure, Author of 
‘* Drawing Simplified.” Price, 20 cents. 

A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
number of lines to express the idea,and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 
them, the right way will be chosen naturally, The 
drawings are so simple as to need no special direc- 
tions. They are axioms, Perspective has been 
eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, language, and 
busy work, or as drawing cards. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS 
Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morss, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 cents. 


These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
been prepared with great care. There is a regular 
progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 
thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. : 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. Price, 
25 cents. 


Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Gymnastic Training in the schools, many of them 


being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 
essons as to their application. 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 


Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copres for $1.00. 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exer- 
cises. Edited ee Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
thousand. Contains over 500 exercises adapted 
to all grades. 


2. Manual of Correspondence, Edited 
by Seymour Eaton. Twenty-seventh thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social and 
business correspondence; with a large variety 
of forms and exercises. 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. Vv. 
Wright, B. A. Thirteenth thousand. Contains 
— 700 problems in practical measurement 
suitable tor beginners, with answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thou- 
sand. Contains over 800 exercises and problems, 
with answers, for review work in the lower 
grammar grades. 


5. Catch Qt estions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand. 
Contains over 600 exercises and problems, with 
answers. 


6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By 
W.H. Huston, Toronto. This book contains 400 
exercises, and is one of the most valua- 

le works on composition ever written. 


7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers of 
ali grades will gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections. It meets a great need. 


8. 40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 
Eaton and F, A. Blanchard. It is a novel book 
ona novel plan. The “ Afternoons” are nicely 
graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 
of schools. 

9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog- 
raphy. By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of 
ge on will be delighted with this Manual. 
It is abook of Hxercises,—not ordinary ques- 

* tions,— such as wiil require original thinking on 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 
For the Kinder arten and Primary School, 
with paper-folding. 
By Wm. E. Suetpon, Rosa A. DurFietp, 
Mary Siviman, Bette St. Joun Pear- 


son, and Apspie M. Wuire. Paper. 76 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 


EXEROISES gn, AMERICAN FLAG. 


Compiled by Warren WintHROP. Paper. 
Price, 20 cents. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


CHICAGO: NEW 


203 Michigan Ave. 


43 E. Nineteenth St. 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon St. 


YORK: 


BOSTON 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 


NEW YORK 


School 
Ceramics 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe- 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school collections 
or single pieces. Securely 
packed in cases. 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Seat Work. 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series, 
By Exizaneru Merrick Knipp, B, 8, 
50 Language Sheets, 

50 Arithmetic Sheets, 

590 Geography Sheets. 
59 Miscellaneous Sheets. 
59 Drawing Sheets. 

Size of sheet, 344 x 5—Colored, Illustrated 
with full directions for using each set, and 
adapted to all grades of school work. 

Price, 25 cts. per set of 50—5 sets $1. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble. 


Special Offer. 


To introduce this work we will send 
the five complete sets, postpaid, upon re- 
ceipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


©ne From Many. 
“The Busy Work Series are just what teach- 


ers want, Send me 500 sets, 100 ofa kind. The 
series are just excellent and I shall do some 
splendid work for you selling them in lowa,’’ 


PRIN, O. A, COLLINS, Stuart, lowa, Address, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, 102 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Open to both sexes. Address Registrar. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven and Schools. 
e 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 

4 for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. Forcircular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FramInGHaAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHUOL, Mass. 
For both sexes, For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyvvgen, A.M. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
\° For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
. P, BEOKWITH. 


Principal, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrrcusuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Principal. 


GIMPLIFIED SHORTHAND. Copyright 1903. 191 pp. 
The best book for schools and home study. To 
introduce this book, I will give lessons by mail at 
moderate rates. FRANCIS J. STEIN, Author, 31st and 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention this jourhal. 


Cumberland Sts,, Philadelphia Penna, 
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